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NATURALISM AND IDEALISM. 


ORE than three years have now passed since Professor 
James Ward delivered at Aberdeen a course of Gifford 
Lectures, subsequently published under the title Naturalism and 
Agnosticism. The following notes, criticising some of the views 
therein expressed, were written during a prolonged stay abroad, 
where an acquaintance was impossible with the replies which 
these lectures were at the time provoking. As, however, on my 
return I find that I have approached the subject from a stand- 
point somewhat different from that adopted by others, I have 
thought fit to offer them in the present paper. 

The main object of Professor Ward's lectures is never for one 
moment disguised. Yet—perhaps inevitably in a work of such 
scope—there appear statements and arguments which are with 
difficulty reconcilable. For instance, we read repeatedly that the 
mechanical theory of the universe is “ approximate,” “ incompe- 
tent’ and “ absurdly inadequate,” “ landing us in a nihilism”; yet 
elsewhere we are told that “the course of nature can be sum- 
marized by mechanical formulz”’ (II, p. 274), and that “ whatever 
be its meaning, its purpose, or its life, the cosmos in one aspect is 
but matter in motion” (I, p. 247). Or again, while in one place 
the lecturer asserts that “science . . . has been driven to a 
species of hybrid monism ”’ (II, p. 202), yet in another he willingly 
accepts the view that science “contents itself only with descrip- 
tions.” 

Moreover, the work contains suggestions towards a revision of 
current scientific theories, which, although not essential to estab- 
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lish his arguments, are serious defects when Professor Ward deals 
with more strictly technical problems. But I pass on now to 
consider an important topic,—the lecturer’s conceptions of the 
general nature of protoplasmic activity. He urges that we are 
bound to posit some sort of directive agency ever striving to 
counteract that downward trend of energy towards dissipation 
which the entire lifeless world bespeaks; since anabolism, the 
process of construction of complex from simpler bodies, is the 
characteristic feature par excellence of vital activity. He infers 
that, because a very imperfect observation of the world’s working 
has been summed up in a certain terse phrase generally known 
as the second law of thermodynamics, therefore not only must 
this law be unquestionably true, but the law must proceed in an 
undeviating unopposed path straightway to declare itself. All I 
wish here to point out is that even within lifeless nature there are 
many ‘ups and downs’ in the gradual -degradation of energy. 
The world has extricated itself more than once from a glacier 
period into which it had been plunged. Chemists have repeatedly 
shown in a given system of chemical action the simultaneous oc- 
currence of reversed chemical action. They have proved how 
many chemical changes may under appropriate conditions be 
exactly reversed. Yet, Professor Ward, arguing, as it will pre- 
sently be seen, that phenomena are irreversible, concludes that 
the world cannot be satisfactorily stated in mathematical equa- 
tions. And, arguing as it has just been shown, that the lifeless 
world shows only a downward trend of energy, he concludes 
that some new conception, a directive agency, must be introduced 
when we pass from the lifeless to the living world. If, perchance, 
I point out how from the simplest the most complex bodies are 
made in the test-tube, or how even from the elements the prod- 
ucts of protoplasmic metabolism may be manufactured in the 
the laboratory, the idealist will retort that the conditions of these 
phenomena are arranged by man and do not occur in nature. 
To this I reply that there is no reason why the conditions under 
which a complex sugar is synthesized artificially in the laboratory 
should not occur naturally in the field. What, however, I want 
mainly to emphasize is that within the lifeless world there are 
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numerous examples of a temporarily upward trend of energy, 
and that the difference between protoplasmic and other chemical 
activity is one of degree and not of kind. Anabolism is to be 
found outside protoplasm, where one system improves its energy 
at the cost of another. But in no substance, as in protoplasm, 
do we find this process so marked, nor instability and ceaseless 
change consequently so characteristic. 

Professor Ward goes on to tell us that ‘“ Natural selection, it 
is allowed, is metaphorical. The common environment is not 
an agent, and selects as little as it conserves. Its tendency, if we 
consider it alone, is not to produce variations any more than to 
produce life ; on the contrary, its tendency is towards uniformity 
and quiescence, as we may see in the dust and ashes to which 
in the end it reduces all” (I, p. 297). I doubt whether these 
twenty lectures contain any passage more astounding to the 
biologist than such a conception of natural selection. For who, 
imbued with the modern spirit of evolution, has asserted that 
natural selection produces variations? Who again is there to 
deny that the play of external conditions (7. ¢., natural selection) 
actually selects variations? Surely in nature and in experiment, 
the evidence is sufficient to prove that by organisms themselves 
variations are even being produced, of which some are adapted, 
others unfitted for the environment of the organisms, and that 
those organisms which display (and tend to transmit) unsuitable 
variations ultimately perish. 

But here again Professor Ward will enter a protest. He ob- 
jects to the evolutionist’s use of the term ‘ adaptation ’ or ‘ fitness’ 
which he condemns as metaphorical; metaphorical, of course, 
because it implies a teleological meaning. And he suggests its 
replacement by the Spencerian word ‘ equilibration,’ which, by the 
way, is obviously not less teleological. But I would urge that 
we are able entirely to free ourselves of teleological implications, 
when we say that by any particular variations an organism is 
‘fitted’ to itsenvironment. We do not mean, as Professor Ward 
would have us mean, that the organism, realizing that it was want- 
ing in a certain particular, has straightway called forth that par- 
ticular, satisfied its needs, and adapted itself to its surroundings. 
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Indeed no one, acquainted with the state of modern biological 
knowledge could admit the truth of this origin of variations. Nor 
could he help parting company with a psychologist who makes 
a so-called ‘ metaphorical ’ natural selection subservient to a ‘ real’ 
subjective selection, where ‘“ the individual positively selects what 
is pleasant, that is what conserves, for appetition ; and negatively 
selects what is painful, and so detrimental, for aversion. By such 
selection is constituted its proper and sfecific environment,” 
(I, p. 297). Is it necessary in these days to point out that, so far as 
we know, the modifications, brought about by individual voluntary 
reaction towards the satisfaction of a given want, are wof trans- 
mitted as inherited characters in the species? A man can- 
not increase the height of his progeny by stretching himself 
daily, nor their musculature by employing himself as a blacksmith. 
People may circumcise each other, or cut off the tails of their 
mice for untold generations, yet they never witness the least 
effect on succeeding offspring. Only in the direction of tempo- 
rarily modifying the action of natural selection can subjective 
selection at present be considered. For example, if the positions 
of the torrid and frigid zones of the world were to be gradually 
reversed, naturally the greater part of the inhabiting animals 
would be induced to migrate from the one to the other zone; 
while with a smaller portion the psychical ‘ hedonic’ factor would 
prevail, whose stay would be insured by the influences of custom, 
the devotion to family, the love of home, and so forth. Yet the 
changing environment would be fatal to this stay-at-home por- 
tion, unless the variations fortuitously occurring in their young 
were such as fitted them to their new surroundings. Can any 
one conceive that such animals, feeling, say, that they would be 
warmer with a longer coat of hair, could call forth their desired 
protection? Or has life this theosophist’s power of ‘ materialis- 
ing’ psychical ideas? Only if it has this power, is Professor 
Ward justified in saying, ‘‘ Thus, even if there were no natural 
selection of variations fortuitously occurring, and even if there 
were no struggle for subsistence, still—the will to live, the 
| spontaneous restriction of each individual to so much of the 
common environment as evokes reaction by its hedonic effects 
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(with the increasing adaption and adjustment that will thus ensue), 
and, finally, the pursuit of betterment to which satiety urges and 
novelty prompts—these conditions, really implying no more 
than the most rudimentary facts of mind, will account for 
definite variations to an apparently unlimited extent” (I, pp. 
299, 300). 

Let us for the present leave aside the further consideration of 
these and kindred matters, and turn to a general aspect of Professor 
Ward’s lectures. Their aim, as I have said before, is never for 
one moment disguised. The concluding pages of the second 
volume perhaps most clearly express it: “if we allow the con- 
ception of a Supreme Mind and First Cause to be valid at all, we 
shall not have God and interminable mechanism as His medium 
and instrument; really, fundamentally, ultimately, we shall have 
God only and no mechanism. It is verily a case of all or none ; 
which we find, God or mechanism, depends upon our stand- 
point. . . . From the one standpoint, for rational reflexion, for 
philosophy, the conception of Nature as a pure mechanism is an 
obvious fiction” (II, p. 274). Accordingly, between teleology and 
mechanism, between spiritualism and agnosticism, the writer 
keeps a fierce battle raging, until in the end he gives victory to 
the former. He insists that we vow we are not mechanisms, 
that mechanism cannot explain life and mind, and that we can 
measure but a very small fraction of the world. He considers 
that not only is mechanism of this limited application, but that 
it is always abstract, approximate, and incomplete. To abstract, 
argues Professor Ward, is successively to ignore essential charac- 
ters. Applied to physics, abstract mechanics passes over the 
complications arising from apparatus, and merely abstracts its 
equations from the entire system. Mechanism is, moreover, 
approximate and incomplete, because by abstraction it proceeds 
to analysis, which is itself never complete until it has insured a 
backward synthesis from the previous analysis ; and mechanism 
insures no such reconstructive process. The lecturer proceeds 
to demonstrate that the application of the abstract to the concrete 
is hypothetical, that the world is one of individuals, no two of 
whom are exactly alike, and that the concrete alone has reality 
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and individuality. Finally he draws the moral: Never let go the 
concrete for the abstract in speculation. 

Mechanism thus driven from the field, teleology under the 
guidance of idealism makes its début. Why, we are asked, should 
monotonous uniformity be the only or the highest indication 
of the spirit of order, since with life and mind enters tele- 
ology where aim, direction, and worth supplant the blind regu- 
larity of mechanism? Professor Ward sees a teleological prin- 
ciple in vital activity ; for all life would long ere now have ceased 
owing to the action of the second law of thermodynamics, were it 
not for the existence of a hypermechanical directiveagency. He 
sees another teleological principle in evolution ; for new species 
have originated because each individual mind of preéxisting 
species has always realized its changing wants, and conceived the 
means of adapting itself to its altered environment. Of course it 
is assumed throughout—to be “ not a matter of theory but a 
matter of fact—that the characteristics of the side of life and 
mind are prima facie essentially teleological,’ that life consists 
in “the guidance and control of the known forms of energy.” 
“ The zo ot@’’ which natural selection ‘“‘ seems to demand ’’ is 
hence furnished by the principles of subjective and hedonic selec- 
tion, where the will to live and the pursuit of happiness and self- 
interest reign supreme as the teleological directive agency of evo- 
lution. Having thus gained a footing, teleology claims all as its 
own. Nature, which must conform to human intelligence in 
order to be intelligible, and is likewise amenable to human ends, 
is in both these respects teleological. Natural laws are tele- 
ological, in so far as they are hypotheses or postulates, a means 
of controlling or of interpreting nature. Finally, knowledge 
itself is teleological, “ since it is prompted and sustained by prac- 
tical motives.” Everywhere, the teleological underlies the me- 
chanical. Everywhere, the reality of activity and choice in the 
one looms beyond the fiction of inertia and determinateness in 
the other. The subject takes the lead, mind works upon matter. 
Thus we arrive at the idealist’s monistic interpretation of the uni- 
verse. For, ‘‘ to a monism of some sort we must, no doubt, in 
the end come,” and a monism, free from the doctrine of psycho- 
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physical parallelism, would be worth having. “ Calculation will 
never content us, rational insight, spiritual light, is what we want.”’ 
Naturalism had assumed perceptual experience to be phe- 
nomenal, and, turning for guidance to agnosticism, was assured 
that mind is no more real than matter, that both are the expres- 
sion of one Unknowable. This is Agnostic Monism. Idealism, 
on the other hand, finding everywhere the directive agencies of 
mind, sets up subject or spirit as the basis of its philosophy. 
This is Professor Ward’s spiritualism. It sets up teleology every- 
where and declares mechanism to be illusory. It declares the 
universe to be a life rather than a mechanism. We are a world 
of spirits, of subjects, of things in and for themselves. “It is 
only in terms of mind that we can understand the unity, activity, 
and regularity that nature presents. In so understanding we see 
that nature is spirit.” Establish a world of spirits, and from that 
“to a Supreme Spirit is a possible step.’’ Thus we reach that 
ideal of idealists, ‘‘ that recognition of the intelligible by intelli- 
gence, that greeting of spirit by spirit.’’ Without spiritualism 
the world must remain meaningless and empty ! 

I can see the upholders of idealism exclaiming that they re- 
quire no more, and the upholders of naturalism rejecting me as a 
traitor among their ranks, when I declare my thorough satisfac- 
tion with Professor Ward’s able proofs that mechanism in itself 
is inadequate, that experience is a unity within which is the 
duality of subject and object, and that mind makes nature. 
Nevertheless, I will ask both classes of readers to bear with me 
a little longer. For although I have just confessed the inade- 
quacy of mechanism, I cannot bring myself to concede the all- 
sufficiency of idealism. The keynote of my theme is that neither 
the idealism of the teleologists, nor the naturalism of the me- 
chanists is one whit the more real, the more adequate, or the 
more true than the other. Each, if pursued far enough, will be 
found to fall short in its own direction. Each is a creation of 
consciousness, of mind, or whatever term be used to denote that 
experience which consists merely in a duality of subject and ob- 
ject. The subjective and objective sides of this experience are 
responsible for the two sides which find expression in idealism 
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and naturalism. So, it is just when Professor Ward assumes 
that the results of one half of experience are to be exalted at the 
expense of the other half, that I find myself parting company 
with him. This is the gist of all that I shall have to say in the 
following pages, and indeed of all that I believe can and will be 
ever said on the matter. 

I have no intention of recapitulating the arguments by which 
Professor Ward admirably establishes his thesis that experience 
is a unity within which is a duality of subject and object. This 
thesis—which he would call a fact, a reality, something that we 
know—lI prefer to treat as a fundamental assumption, necessary 
as a starting point for further epistemological enquiry, and com- 
parable to the Cartesian article of faith, Cogito, ergo sum. I 
think it may be advantageously expanded into the form: States 
of consciousness exist as a unity, which consists in a duality of 
subject and object. 

Holding fast to the “strictly psychological standpoint” of in- 
dividual experience (‘‘ my experience as it is for me,” not as it is 
for any one else), Professor Ward proceeds to prove the unreality 
of the objects of Universal Experience. Here again I will not 
represent the array of argument whereby he shows how through 
“the union of naive realism, based on the notion of the trans- 
subjective, with the hypothesis of introjection or animism,” each 
of us comes falsely to believe that things exist apart from our 
individual experience of them. We arrive here at the Kantian 
maxim : the intellect makes nature. 

Thus, quality and quantity, embracing the entire world of out- 
side objects, vanish save when they are ‘ really,’ ‘ individually,’ 
experienced. Now let us turn to the entire world of outside sub- 
jects, and we shall here find no corresponding denial of their 
independent existence. Professor Ward states that the only 
things “ of which we have positive knowledge are subjects with 
intrinsic qualities, things that are something in themselves and 
something for themselves”’ (II, p. 279). ‘‘ We know best, the in- 
teraction of mind with mind” (7éid.). It is “fact, not analogy, 
albeit fact reached only by understanding "’ that “a large part of 
human activity consists in communication and codperation be- 
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tween man and man’”’ (II, pp. 263, 264). By this inter-communi- 
cation, individual experience begets universal experience, percep- 
tion is over-shadowed by conception, the concrete gives place to 
the abstract. And since ‘only thoughts admit of communica- 
tion,’ Professor Ward seems reduced to the absurdity of proving 
that thoughts have resulted in two divisions of universal experi- 
ence, the one being that intersubjective intercourse, ‘‘ which we 
understand best,” which is presumably not less vea/ than individ- 
ual experience, the other consisting of the relation of object to 
object, 2. ¢., the abstract wzrea/ principles and assumptions of 
“modern science”! Have we not here an imitation of “the 
piece-meal fashion in which Kant was led to discuss experience ’’? 

But Professor Ward must recognize that one is entitled no more 
to assert the real existence of the outside world of subjects or 
mind than to assume the real existence of the outside world of 
objects or matter. The truth is, we know “the interaction of 
mind with mind”’ no better than we know the interaction of mind 
with matter. From the agreed standpoint of individual experi- 
ence, subjects are not more real than objects, outside mind not 
more real than outside matter. All that each of us has is his 
own unity of experience, one undivided continuum of states of 
consciousness, which gives him equally a subject—and an object 
—relation. 

We have accepted Professor Ward’s contention that experience 
is the unity within which is a duality of subject and object. Now 
it is certain that of this experience or mind in itself we can know 
nothing. No state of consciousness can ever be ours but that 
we immediately recognize an answer in it either to “ whose con- 
sciousness,’ or to “consciousness of what.’’ And while the 
materialists exalt the latter alternative, the idealists concern 
themselves with the former. So, more particularly, Professor 
Ward, having rightly supposed that experience is a unity con- 
sisting of a duality of subject and object, proceeds to the end of 
his lectures with a total disregard of this truth, and makes one 
term of the duality, the subject, supreme as a divinity to which 
the other must bow down, in and by which the other must find 
recognition and expression. He says: ‘‘ Now the point on which 
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I have to insist is this: not only is subjective synthesis neces- 
sary before experience can really begin, but it is only by means 
of this synthesis, and the conative activity by which it is prompted 
and sustained, that experience can advance and unfold. To the 
subject belongs the lead and initiative throughout”’ (II, p. 255). 
Here we clearly discern the besetting sin of idealism, which, as- 
suming that “something must be real,” confounds the known 
subject—half of experience—with the unknown unity of experi- 
ence. And we conclude that idealism is an abstraction just as 
much as mechanism, and that each neglects one or other of the 
equally known moieties of experience. 

Indeed the idealist, who asserts that with mechanism all is 
easy-going so long as it confines itself to the obviously mechan- 
ical, is apt to forget that idealism appears no less preposterous 
when applied beyond the regions of consciousness. Mind raises 
the question ‘why,’ matter raises the question ‘how.’ Natur- 
alism gives an answer solely to the latter question, idealism re- 
plies only to the former. So the idealistic solution of the world- 
riddle can never suffice us. Moreover, the activity of a ‘‘ Mind 
that lives in the whole of things and the minds that are confined 
to parts”’ becomes unintelligible the moment when we attempt 
to figure to ourselves the mode of their action. How can we 
picture minds guiding “‘ the material mechanism without the ex- 
penditure of work?” Where can we conceive guidance without 
work? Professor Ward tells us that “‘ we can imagine finite in- 
telligences disequalizing temperature and undoing the natural 
diffusion of heat, or assorting atoms and undoing the natural 
conglomeration of matter, and so reversing the downward trend, 
and even disturbing the final quiescence, to which the dissipa- 
tion of energy or ‘cosmic equilibration,’ to use Mr. Spencer's 
term, inevitably leads. The conception of such intelligence we 
have in the ‘sorting demon of Maxwell’ as Lord Kelvin has 
called it” (I, p. 201). 

Exactly so. We can imagine such finite intelligences acting in 
the manner just described. But the point is, can we imagine the 
performance of their actions (or of any actions whatever) with- 
out the expenditure of work? Can we do otherwise than locate 
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these intelligences in their own system, and infer that their activity 
means some transference of energy from one to another portion 
of their system? Is not mechanism our one intelligible ‘how’ 
of things? Let us briefly examine the nature of Maxwell's sort- 
ing demon. Clerk Maxwell—having proved that in any vessel 
the molecules of a gas at uniform temperature are moving with 
velocities by no means uniform, though the mean velocity of any 
great number of them, arbitrarily selected, is almost exactly uni- 
form—asks us to imagine such a vessel “divided into two por- 
tions, A and B, by a division in which there is a small hole,” and 
to imagine a being (the sorting demon “who can see the indi- 
vidual molecules’’) to open and close the hole, “‘so as to allow 
only the swifter molecules to pass from A to B and only the 
slower ones to pass from B to A. He will thus, without expendi- 
ture of work, raise the temperature of B and lower that of A in 
contradistinction to the second law of thermodynamics.”' But 
my argument is that he does expend work. True, the work is 
not spent in the system within the vessel. It is nevertheless 
spent in the system within the sorting demon. For we can con- 
ceivably replace the psychical selecting activity of this demon by 
the physical sorting activity of a mechanism. We can just as 
well imagine a mechanical contrivance which only lets through 
the swifter molecules from A to B or the slower from B to A. 
Where now is work expended ? 

Says Professor Ward: We know that we have activity, we 
know that causes exist, we know that mind acts on matter. And 
he appears to conclude that this knowledge is necessarily true 
and real. Now what would a savage, nay an ordinary man in 
the street say, were we to tell him that color and sound have no 
independent existence outside ourselves? What would he say, 
were we to demonstrate the varieties of memory (visual, auditory, 
and tactual) among his fellowmen or expose to him a series of 
optical and tactual illusions? Yet for him his knowledge of 
the identity of his own with his fellows’ mental working, and his 
knowledge of the existence of sound and color outside himself 


' The portions within inverted commas are borrowed from Professor Ward’s quota- 
tions (I, p. 202). The italics are my own. 
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are as real as the knowledge of minds outside our own is for 
Professor Ward. If Professor Ward says that our activity and 
volition really exist because we know that we have them, he goes 
as far as the man who declares redness and blueness to be re- 
alities because he knows that he feels them. So—when he says 
that ‘we know best the interaction of mind with mind’’—I reply 
that I recognize that what I feel I know may have to be cor- 
rected, if it falls counter to other parts of my knowledge. Cer- 
tainly, we feel that we have volition, just as we feel that we see 
redness, taste saltness, and the like. Yet, whether or not such 
feelings can be said to have reality must depend upon the extent 
of further experiences on which we base our reality. Our entire 
mental life is sustained as a unity, because conventionally certain 
experiences are posited as real to which all other incongruent ex- 
periences must subsequently be accommodated, either by being 
ignored or by being suitably assimilated. 

So when Professor Ward asserts, ‘‘I know that I feel the ac- 
tivity of directive agency in one direction,’’ I would retort, “I 
know that I feel the passivity of mechanism in the other direc- 
tion.” To me it is as real and as true that a torrent, falling 
from the mountainside, is conditioned mechanically, as that the 
thoughts, at this moment falling from my pen, are conditioned 
teleologically. When Lord Kelvin said that he could never sat- 
isfactorily understand a thing until he had made a working 
model of it, he merely confirmed the truth that the principles of 
mechanism are ultimately derived from the results of our indi- 
vidual handiwork. Not less surely than teleology, mechanism 
is the outcome of our individual experience. 

However, apparently in opposition to this dictum of Lord 
Kelvin Professor Ward insists that, in applying mechanical prin- 
ciples to practice, we have never sufficient knowledge of the 
conditions of phenomena. In the simplest problems, for in- 
stance, molar mechanics passes the complications arising from 
apparatus over to experimental physics and merely abstracts its 
equations from the whole system under consideration. Professor 
Ward elsewhere compares this gulf between pure and applied 
mechanics to the gulf between the living and the lifeless worlds. 
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But can he not see that the difference between pure and applied 
science is merely a difference between the simple and the com- 
plex? Can he not see that in any great piece of machinery the 
wear and tear of every particle of steel or leather is truly a me- 
chanical process and as calculable as the horse-power or steam 
pressure of the driving engine? Because we cannot predict upon 
which face the thrown dice will fall, are we to conclude that they 
are governed by hypermechanical laws? Surely, Professor 
Ward will not deny that, if we had adequate knowledge of all 
the conditions by which the dice were influenced in their fall, we 
should be able to foretell the result. 

By this time, I can hear the idealists exclaiming, “To what 
have you now brought us? You have denied the reality of 
mechanism, and you have denied the reality of idealism. What 
do you now offer us? ‘Something must be real.’ ‘To a mo- 
nism of some sort we must no doubt in the end come’ ”’ (II, p. 35). 
Yes, something, I reply, must be real, and that something is the 
unity of states of consciousness which we have called mind or ex- 
perience. This is the reality, where subject and object lapse not 
into the single subject-half of experience, which is idealism, not 
into the single object-half of experience, which is materialism, not 
(as Professor Ward describes naturalistic monism) into concomi- 
tant aspects of a single unknowable process which is “ neither life 
nor experience,” but into concomitant aspects of a single unknow- 
able process which is doth life and experience. 

We have thus to conclude that neither idealism nor natural- 
ism, neither teleology nor mechanism is in and by itself satisfac- 
tory—the former, because it is a notion gained from the contem- 
plation of individual activity, and because we feel certain that 
there is much among phenomena determined in a purely mechan- 
ical fashion ; the latter, because it is a notion gained from the con- 
templation of our own handiwork, and because it tells us, what 
we each feel certain is untrue, that we are conscious automata. 
We conclude that it is because of this essential inadequacy of ideal- 
ism and naturalism that neither language succeeds in solving the 
world-riddle. The psychical terms of the one express the origin 
of phenomena, the physical terms of the other express the re- 
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lation of phenomena; for teleology, cause spells ‘ why, 
mechanism, ‘how.’ And so the two languages remain now 
and always distinct. The universe may be ever viewed from two 
distinct standpoints. I may start from myself—my subjective 
individual feeling of the Inside, with its attributes of activity, will, 
purpose, and so forth,— and I shall arrive ultimately at the teleo- 
logical aspect of things, the ‘ why,’ only because subjectively I 
have no knowledge of the ‘how.’ Or I may start from my not- 
self,—my objective universal feeling of the Outside, with its at- 
tributes of passivity, order, uniformity, and the like,—and I shall, 
with equal certainty, deduce the mechanical aspect of things,— 
the ‘how’ only, because objectively I have no knowledge of 
the ‘why.’ From either standpoint the world is viewed in lan- 
guage by an ‘I.’ This ‘I’ is the unity of experience, whereof 
subject and object are the duality. Subject-relation and object- 
relation, each is an equal and equally potent half of experience, 
and the resulting systems of teleology and mechanism are equally 
real or unreal, satisfactory or unsatisfactory. Thus, monism 
based on unknowable experience, is at once the source and haven 
of all philosophy, while dualism must still “ suffice for ordinary 
life."’ We shall still have not “ God or mechanism ”’ but ‘‘ God 
and mechanism.’ As Professor Ward admits, “‘ Mankind will 
be content to get along without a final philosophy.”’ 

Experience, divested of all knowable attributes, appears finally 
as a two-edged sword of which the subjective and objective re- 
lations constitute its two edges. Attempting to cut a way through 
the dark forests of the Beyond, the weapon presents either of its 
edges, each of which works in its own manner towards success. 
But the blade is so slender and the jungle-timber so thick, that 
one edge can never cut through any knot completely, unfollowed 
by the other ; nor are the two edges to be used at the same time 
before the same obstacle; while the weapon itself remains as the 
one invisible, unknowable reality. 





CHARLES S. MYERs. 























THE DOCTRINE OF THE TWOFOLD TRUTH.’ 


HE central problem of medizval thought was the rationali- 
zation of dogma. Oppressed by the weight of ancient 
knowledge, the schoolmen felt no impulse to seek truth for them- 
selves in the free field of nature. The ancients had found out the 
truth: they needed only to expound, explain, and systematize the 
teachings of the past. Submission to authority in both practical 
and theoretical matters was the spirit of the times. This spirit was 
manifest alike in Church and State, in theology and philosophy, 
in the schools of Christian Europe, and in the universities of 
Mohammedan Asia. The great intellectual effort of the age 
was to harmonize the philosophy of the Greeks with the the- 
ology of religious revelation. 

The first of the great medizval thinkers, Johns Scotus Erigena 
stated the problem. Philosophy, he declares, has nothing else 
to do but to expound the doctrines of true religion. There is no 
question in his mind as to the result. It is in fact assumed at 
the start. Philosophy, he says, is not one thing, and religion 
another. True philosophy is true religion, and true religion is 
true philosophy. He does not hesitate to take the stand toward 
the Church which alone can justify this identification. For he 
teaches that true religion is not necessarily identical with the 
doctrines sanctioned by ecclesiastical authority. In fact authority 
depends upon reason, and never reason upon authority.” 

Passing over two centuries we find the weight of emphasis has 
shifted. With Erigena philosophy and theology are one, and 
that one is philosophy ; with Anselm philosophy and theology 
are one, but that one is theology. In place of Erigena’s Aucto- 
ritas ex ratione processit, Anselm makes the foundation stone of 
his thought Credo ut intelligam. Henceforward philosophy be- 
comes the handmaid of theology. Anselm, however, has entire 
confidence that reason supports faith, that the dogmas of religion, 

1 A part of this paper was read at the Baltimore meeting of the American Psycholog- 


ical Association. 
2 Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, Vol. 1, p. 360. 
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while they should be accepted on authority, may yet be proved 
by reason. He demonstrates on rational grounds not only the 
existence of God, but the Trinity, incarnation, and atonement. 
In the thirteenth century Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas 
are still laboring at the same problem. But the failures of the 
past, and the better knowledge of Aristotle which they enjoyed, 
gave them a deeper realization of the difficulties of the question. 
In fact they are both forced to admit that there are some doc- 
trines which reason cannot establish, but which must be accepted 
on the authority of faith alone. They can prove the existence 
and unity of God, but Albertus admits that creation is a miracle 
that cannot be comprehended by the natural reason, and Thomas 
reaches the explicit conclusion that there are only certain truths, 
which he calls “the preambles of faith,” which can be demon- 
strated by the reason. The doctrines distinctive of Christianity 
such as the Trinity, incarnation, etc., are dependent upon revela- 
tion and a faith in its documents. These revealed doctrines, 
however, are not contrary to reason but rather above reason. 
Reason can confute arguments against them, and find out analo- 
gies and probable grounds for them, although it cannot demon- 
strate them from its own principles. Of course he makes a 
virtue of necessity and declares the indemonstrableness of the 
dogmas a source of merit attaching to faith as an act of confi- 
dence in the divine authority. Still the unity of truth is not 
broken. For as nature precedes grace and is not nullified but 
perfected by it, and the natural virtues are not superceded but 
perfected by the theological virtues, so the truths of the natural 
reason are completed by the doctrines of faith and not contra- 
dicted by them. It was but a step, however, to an assertion of 
the opposition of faith and reason, and even in the time of Thomas 
certain minor thinkers had already taken this step. Simon of 
Tournay at Paris about the middle of the thirteenth century is 
said to have demonstrated in public the doctrines of the church, 
and with equal facility to have shown their untruth in private. 
“It soon became a favorite practice with many,” says Ueberweg,' 
“to distinguish between philosophical truth (or what was directly 
1 Op. cit., Vol. I, p. 460. 
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inferable from Aristotelian principles) and theological truth (har- 
mony with the doctrines of the church), which distinction in the 
presence of many unsustainable attempts to combine the two, 
had its perfect relative justification, but was a negation of the 
principle of scholasticism, was condemned by ecclesiastical au- 
thority, and failed in this period to become a ruling idea.”” The 
fact that the Pope John XXI, in the year 1276 officially cen- 
sured the assertion that truth is twofold shows that the notion 
had by this time reached considerable prominence. 

In the following century thinkers of the first rank and faithful 
sons of the church maintained the twofold truth. This was a 
natural step for Duns Scotus, who in holding the priority of will 
over intellect in opposition to Thomas came to the view that 
religion is essentially practical. Faith and reason accordingly 
deal with two distinct spheres—the one with the practical, the 
other with the theoretical. To the doctrines such as the Trinity 
and the incarnation which Thomas admitted could not be proved, 
Scotus adds the immortality of the soul. In William of Occam 
the evolution of the twofold truth is complete. He declares even 
the existence of God indemonstrable by the natural reason, and 
relegates all knowledge that transcends experience to the sphere 
of faith. Thus is all theology, as divine science based upon faith, 
authority, and revelation, separated from philosophy, as secular 
science based upon experience and reason. Things might be 
true in theology and not in philosophy, and vice versa. Thus 
the eternity of the world was proved by philosophy, and its crea- 
tion in time given by faith. 

One is impelled to ask, could men honestly hold such contra- 
dictory opinions? There were cases undoubtedly, as that of 
Pomponatius in the renaissance period who wrote a work (1516) 
to disprove the immortality of the soul, but made his peace with 
the church by declaring that he wrote philosophically and not 
theologically—there were cases of this sort where the twofold 
truth was a mere subterfuge to protect the free-thinker from the 
ecclesiastical censure, but I believe Windelband is substantially 
correct when he says of the doctrine of the twofold truth—*“ It 
is the adequate expression of the mental state necessarily brought 
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about by the opposition of the two authorities under which the 
Middle Ages stood, viz., Hellenistic science, and religious tradi- 
tion; and while at a later time it often served to protect scientific 
theories from the persecution of the church, it was for the most 
part even in these cases the honest expression of the inner dis- 
cord in which just the most important minds of the age found 


themselves.” ! 


Note the steps now by which this doctrine was evolved. 
First, faith and reason are completely identified. Then, they are 
recognized as two but easily reconcilable by a little logic. Then, 
one after another of the doctrines of faith is declared indemon- 
strable, and finally all. The mysteries of faith and the specula- 
tions of philosophy each form a separate and distinct system, 
and we have the twofold truth. In the absence of the sciences 
of nature and the presence of the overpowering majesty of the 
ecclesiastical structure that filled the imagination of the Middle 
Ages, we need not wonder at this development of so contra- 
dictory a doctrine. During the renaissance period the conditions 
remained much the same, and the twofold truth was a common 
attitude of thought.’ The scientific spirit had not yet fully estab- 
lished itself, and theological interests could still control the civil 
power both in Catholic and Protestant countries. In the seven- 
teenth century the doctrine was still held by many in varying 
degrees of explicitness. With some it was a matter of policy. 
A nominal submission to ecclesiastical authority secured an actual 
freedom for science and philosophy. To this class, it would ap- 
pear, belong Descartes, Bacon, and Hobbes. Others again main- 
tained the independence of religious truth from all support of the 
natural reason, in order to exalt the more highly the authority 
of revelation and the merit of pure faith. Preéminent in this 
class is Pierre Bayle, of whom Windelband says, ‘‘ No one sup- 
ported this standpoint more energetically . . . he worked system- 
atically to show that all dogmatic doctrines were contrary 
to reason; he laid bare their contradictions with penetrating 


! History of Philosophy, p. 320. 
2In 1512 a Lateran Council condemned the distinction between two orders of 
truth and pronounced everything false which was in conflict with revelation. Ueber- 


weg, History of Philosophy, Vol. Il, p. 12. 
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keenness ; he sought to prove that they were absurd for the 
natural reason. . . . He denied the cogency of the philosophical 
arguments for the existence of God and the immortality of the 
soul, and took special occasion in connection with the problems 
of theodicy to prove the inadequacy of the ‘natural light.’ . . . 
Religion is therefore possible for him only as positive revelation 
in contradiction with philosophical knowledge. He defends with 
all keenness the twofold truth.” ' 

By those who maintain with equal seriousness the validity of 
both religion and philosophy, the contradiction of the twofold 
truth has been avoided in several ways. One way is that of 
Thomas Aquinas and John Locke. Strange names to link to- 
gether! But both the medieval Catholic theologian and the 
modern Protestant empiricist agree in the principle that the doc- 
trines of faith, while they may be above reason, and so, inacces- 
sible by the natural light, are not contrary to reason, and there is 
no violation of the unity of truth. This might be called the 
logical method. A second method consists in distinguishing two 
spheres of reality—the sensible world and the intelligible world. 
Kant escapes the twofold truth of his antinomies in this way. 
The solution which he offers for the cosmological antinomies is 
based on the distinction of phenomena and things in themselves. 
Man is a citizen of two worlds. In his empirical character in the 
world of phenomena man is under the control of natural neces- 
sity, in his intelligible character in the noumenal world man is 
free. The unity of truth is indeed preserved at least formally, 
but at the expense of the unity of reality. We might call this 
the ontological method. A third is the practical method. By 
this, faith is declared to have to do with practice alone. All 
knowledge may be given over to reason. Let the intellect reign 
supreme in its sphere, but our ethico-religious sensibilities have 
their just claims. Kant again avails himself of this method in 
maintaining God, freedom, and immortality as practical postulates 
while denying them all theoretical proof. The Ritschlian theo- 
logians who declare religion to have nothing to do with meta- 
physics belong to this class ; so do also certain pro-religious agnos- 
tics, ¢. g., James in his Wil/ to Believe. 


1 History of Philosophy, p. 494. 
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In spite, however, of these various methods of escape, and the 
modern freedom from theological restraint, the twofold truth is 
still with us. This is very clearly the attitude of Professor 
Miinsterberg’s Psychology and Life. The doctrine in its new 
form substitutes for the medizval antinomy of philosophical and 
theological truths, an antinomy of truth for science and truth for 
life. As Miinsterberg puts it at the conclusion of his volume, 
“We have the truth of life. Its realities are subjective acts, 
linked together by the categories of personality, giving us values 
and ideas, harmony and unity, and immortality. But we have, 
as one of the duties of life, the search for the truth of science 
which transforms reality in order to construct an impersonal sys- 
tem, and give us causal explanation and order.”"' The natural 
sciences, physics and psychology, give us a world of atoms, ma- 
terial and mental. The historical and normative sciences give 
us a system of will acts. The former deal with existing objects, 
the latter with reality. Existence for Professor Miinsterberg, it 
should be observed, is the very antithesis of reality. The two 
truths manifest their sharpest opposition in his view of the will. 
Psychology teaches that there is no will, life discovers that reality 
is nothing but will. 

Such a conclusion is fatal to thought. Truth is valid knowl- 
edge. It is that thought of things which is at once self-consistent 
and all-comprehending. It is a view which holds not only for 
the present, but for the future, not only for an immediate glance, 
but for a reflective survey. It answers not only to my ex- 
perience, but to the experience of all. It represents the indi- 
vidual both by itself, and in its relation to everything else. Truth 
is one as space is one, and time is one. As we speak of different 
spaces and different times, meaning thereby only parts of the one 
space and the one time, so we may speak of different truths 
meaning parts of the one truth universal, phases or segments of 
the one system of facts and laws which only in its wholeness 
constitutes truth. Such is truth as the ideal goal of all our in- 
tellectual striving. It is, indeed, an ideal that is as yet far from 


1 Psychology and Life, p. 281. 
2 See Jbid., p. 24 ff. 
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any actual realization in human thought. But as the postulate 
of all logical effort, it cannot be denied without intellectual sui- 
cide. Whenever we are brought to halt by unrelated truths, as 
in the antinomy of Professor Miinsterberg between the causal 
system of psychophysics and the teleological system of history, 
we should not assume that thought has reached its finis, and 
therefore truth is twofold. We should rather recognize that 
these are only partial truths and be spurred on thereby to make 
a more critical examination, which mayhap lead us to the under- 
lying unity. It is not strange that the ancients should have 
fallen into the attitude of philosophical scepticism in the absence 
of any well-grounded body of scientific knowledge. Before the 
postulate of logical unity had been successfully applied to any 
considerable segment of reality, it is not to be wondered at if 
men sometimes lost faith in the postulate itself. The solid 
acquisitions of the scientific labors of the last four centuries, how- 
ever far they still leave us from the intellectual goal, have never- 
theless rationalized no inconsiderable part of our experience, and 
this gives us warrant for a belief in the rationality of the whole. 

There are certain erroneous suppositions as to the nature of 
science which, it seems to me, are the sources of Miinsterberg’s 
dualizing view of truth. One of these is the idea that in order 
to perform its function of connection science must perforce take 
an atomistic attitude. Thus physics is bound to reduce the ex- 
ternal world to a concourse of atoms, and psychology is bound 
to reduce the mental life to sensations. This leads to the para- 
dox that while will for real life is an individual whole, for psy- 
chology as a science it is only a complex of sensations. But 
where is the warrant for making atomistic analysis the methodo- 
logical presupposition of all science? Science is bound only to 
record and describe the facts of experience as given, and to offer 
such theories in explanation as most logically correlate the 
entire body of facts. The physicist does not abdicate his office 
when he conceives of the ether as an undivided continuum. He 
does not regard himself as any the less loyal to science in this 
than in his atomic view of the ordinary forms of matter. It is 
the duty of the psychologist likewise to describe the inner life as 
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he finds it—to analyze sensory complexes into their sensory 
elements, and to accept as integral wholes whatever mental fac- 
tors are not thus subject to analysis. This aim is to reconstruct 
the disjecta membra of direct experience into an ordered system. 
This direction of thought is from the heterogeneity of common 
experience to the logical unity of reality. His only presupposi- 
tion is that reality is not the heterogeneity it seems to be, but 
the logical unity that he means to construct. 

This brings us to another of Miinsterberg’s misconceptions of 
science. It is the aim of science, he says, ‘‘ to transform reality 
till the ends of causal ordering are attained.”' This notion that 
it is the business of science to transform reality is a favorite one 
with Professor Miinsterberg and frequently repeated throughout 
the volume. If truth is a transformation of reality in the interest 
of subjective ends, of course it is as arbitrary as those ends and 
maybe twofold or manifold as likely as not. In this view reality 
is the terminus a guo and some subjective interest is the terminus 
ad quem. As well might a merchant expect to make his busi- 
ness prosper by setting down a comfortable balance on the right 
side of his ledger each week irrespective of the unsympathetic 
rules of addition and subtraction. No. Science must start with 
the plain facts of experience and while loyally holding to these, 
transform them, if need be, in the direction of reality. Reality 
is the goal and not the starting point. One effect of this per- 
verted view of science is illustrated by the criterion which he lays 
down for the truth of facts in science. ‘ That a fact is true in 
the world of physical facts means that it is selected as fit for a 
special logical purpose ; and if the telepathic facts, for instance, 
are not suited to that purpose, they are not true according to 
the only consistent standard of truth.’’* That is, the alleged 
facts of telepathy are not true because they do not happen to fit 
into our present theory of causal connection between mind and 
mind. This is @ priert science with a vengeance. There is no 
question of evidence, no question of enlarging our views of inter- 
communication to fit the possibly new facts. If the facts don’t 


1 OP. cit., p. 275. 
2 Jbid., p. 276. 
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fit the theory, so much the worse for the facts! Shades of 
Bacon, Hume, and Mill! But of course this is the proper pro- 
cedure, if it be the business of science to transform reality for a 
subjective purpose. Those who had to make bricks without 
straw were allowed doubtless to select the kind of clay best 
suited to their purpose, and shall not the man of science be al- 
lowed to select such material as best suits his purpose and ignore 
all other facts ? 

But what is the purpose for which we engage in this scientific 
transformation of reality? We have seen above, the search for 
the truth of science spoken of, as one of the duties of life. This 
is further explained in two passages as the necessity we are 
under to anticipate the future in order to act. ‘Our life is will, 
and our will has its duties ; but every action turns toward those 
means and obstacles and ends, those objects of appreciation 
which are the material for our will and our duties. . . . We 
cannot do the duties of life, that is, we cannot act on the objects, 
if we do not know what to expect from them.”' As an essential 
to the performance of duty, this purpose of so transforming 
reality as to enable us to anticipate the future may seem to es- 
cape arbitrariness. But if arbitrariness is avoided in the form of 
the purpose, it appears only the more manifest in the method of 
its execution. The objects of will which are real only in relation 
to the subject must be removed from this relation in which their 
reality consists and regarded as independent. In this way they 
become existing objects (7. ¢., the unreal objects of perception) 
capable of description, explanation, and finding a place in the 
causal series. It seems to be forgotten that the essential ground 
of our confidence in the ability of science to anticipate the future 
is that the objects be in reality independent of the will attitudes 
of the scientist. The absolute, universal will, if there be such, 
doubtless, would have to separate artificially objects from his 
own will action in order to make a science of them. But then 
the absolute would have no need of this roundabout method of 
science in order to know the future. Whatever be its relation to 
the absolute, nature is given objectively other to the finite sub- 


109. cit., p. 28 and p. 206. 
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ject. This objectivity and otherness does not have to be created 
arbitrarily to suit our purposes. It is this given objectivity that 
makes science possible for the intellect and serviceable to the will. 
Our interest in truth is in proportion to our faith in its objectivity. 

Below all these conceptions of science as necessarily atomistic, 
as involving a transformation of reality, and being the product of 
a subjective purpose, the ultimate source from which comes 
Miinsterberg’s view of truth is his metaphysical belief that reality 
is will, and that personality is nothing but a complex of will 
attitudes. This metaphysical standpoint is merely stated without 
discussion in the Psychology and Life, and there is no occasion 
to attempt a criticism of it here. It may be noted, however, that 
the metaphysics which finds no essential place for intellect in 
personality seems quite in harmony with the epistemology that 
makes science a side issue to life, and truth a self-destructive 
manifold. From a biological point of view it is true, of course, 
that the theoretical is subordinate to the practical in life. But 
the practical here means physical activities, and there is nothing 
in this to make us regard the cognitive attitudes of the subject 
as one whit less real than its volitional attitudes. If ever a valid 
idealism be constructed, it will not be on any one-sided basis of 
either will or intellect. Only the concrete personal spirit, which 
is equally real in all its functions of knowing, feeling, and willing, 
can ever prove sufficient for that purpose. 

Kant distinguished sharply between the realm of appearances 
and the realm of things by themselves. He pushes this distinc- 
tion to the verge of contradiction. And philosophy has been 
more or less familiar with some such split in reality from Par- 
menides and Plato to the present. This twofold reality is not so 
perplexing, however, as the twofold truth. Thought demands 
consistency. How then can we have one truth of science and 
another of life? How can we accept the conclusion of psychol- 
ogy that we have no will and the revelation of immediate self- 
knowledge that we are nothing but will? No chasm is so deep 
but it has a bottom, and that bottom will connect the two sides 
even if there be no bridge above. A cleft in reality may puzzle 
us and compel a suspension of judgment until we have time and 
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courage to penetrate to those depths where lies the ground of 
connection. But a cleft in the intelligence is a more serious mat- 
ter. If truth be not a unity, then have we no goal for our intel- 
lectual strivings, no corrective for the wanderings of the finite 
mind. <A philosophy which does not unify but dualizes knowl- 
edge completely fails of its purpose. No man can serve two 
masters—neither can he believe in two truths. Life, of course, 
is more than thought. 


‘* Grau, theurer Freund, ist alle Theorie, 
Und griin des Lebens goldner Baum.”’ 


Scientific truth is only a part of the truth of life. My criticism 
of Professor Miinsterberg is that he makes the truth of science 
and the truth of life both complete wholes without any essential 
relation to one another. The only escape I can see from the 
charge of the twofold truth lies in the view that science is no 
truth at all, only a piece of logical gymnastics, a game of chess, 
a Chinese puzzle which deals only with shadowy objects of un- 
real existence, but has nought to do with the reality of life. And 
certain passages would seem to bear out this interpretation.’ 
But if we are to take science seriously, then I can see no escape 
from the conclusion that we have here a revival of the twofold 
truth. This modern instance is in fact deeply instructive. It 
shows that the old scholastic problem is by no means an arbitrary 
or merely historical difficulty. In the specific form which the 
problem took in the Middle Ages, the effort to reconcile Hellenic 
philosophy and Hebraic theology, the question seems one of acci- 
dental interest, a product of the chance meeting of two lines of 
inheritance from widely different sources in the past. As an 
attempt to reconcile the intellectual and the volitional demands 
of our nature, it is seen to be a problem of universal human in- 
terest, the deepest perhaps of all philosophical problems. 
F. C. FRENCH. 

' Whichever way the work be interpreted, it is a wholesome corrective to the, at 
present, somewhat widely extended doctrine of psychology triumphant (see ¢. g., G. 
Stanley Hall in the Forum, Vol. 29). It is a satisfaction to find a psychologist of 
such eminence as Professor Miinsterberg recognizing the limitations of his science and 
that it is not its business to supercede all other sciences and furnish a complete 


philosophy of the universe. This view is more elaborately expounded in his recently 
published Grundsztige der Psychologie. 

















THE DOCTRINE OF SPACE AND TIME. 
IV. OF Time. 


HE seeming self-contradictions which have so often raised 
their menacing heads in the pathway of the philosopher who 
has had the temerity to discuss the nature of space, are reinforced 
by an ally of peculiarly truculent aspect, when it is a question, not 
of space, but of time. When we occupy ourselves with the in- 
finity and infinite divisibility of time, we meet the same problems 
that confront us when we consider the infinity and infinite divisi- 
bility of space. But when we think of time as consisting of parts 
which are not simultaneous but successive, as made up of past, 
present, and future, the very ground on which we stand seems to 
sink beneath us and to leave us suspended in the void. We are 
discussing time, as though we meant something by the word ; 
and yet, has the word really a meaning? Can there be such 
a thing as a consciousness of time? The problem is not a new 
one. It has been stated with such admirable lucidity by Augus- 
tine, that I cannot do better than to refer to certain passages in 
the Confessions : 

“ What, then, is time? If no one asks me, I know;; if I try 
to explain it to one who asks, I do not know; yet I say with 
confidence that I know. But if nothing passed away, there would 
be no past time; if nothing were to come, there would be no 
future time; if nothing were, there would be no present time. 
Yet those two times, past and future, how can they be, when the 
past is not now, and the future is not yet? As for the present, 
if it were always present, and did not pass over into the past, it 
would not be time but eternity.”’! 

Yet, says Augustine, we talk of a long time and a short time, 
though only in dealing with time past or future. But how can 
that which zs not be long or short? We cannot, then, say of the 
past or the future, zs long ; but we must say of the one, was long, 
and of the other w#// de long. While present, the past had exis- 


1 Book XI, Chaps. 14 and 15. 
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tence, and so might have been long. But no! the past did not 
then exist ; it was the present alone that existed. The present 
is the only existent, and, hence, if anything can be long, it must 
be the present. 

We are, then, absolutely shut up to present time. Can this 
be long? We speak of the present century, year, month, or 
day, but evidently in a loose sense of the word ‘ present.’ 

“Even a single hour passes in fleeting moments ; as much of 
itas has taken flight is past, what remains is future. If we can 
comprehend any time that is divisible into no parts at all, or per- 
haps into the minutest parts of moments, this alone let us call 
present ; yet this speeds so hurriedly from the future to the past 
that it does not endure even for a little space. If it has duration, 
it is divided into a past and a future; but the present has no 
duration. 

“Where, then, is the time that we may call long? Is it 
future ? We do not say of the future: it zs long; for as yet 
there exists nothing to be long. We say: it wi// de long. But 
when? If while yet future it will not be long, for nothing will 
yet exist to be long. And if it will be long, when, from a future 
as yet non-existent, it has become a present, and has begun to 
be, that it may be something that is long ; then present time cries 
out in the words of the preceding paragraph that it cannot be 
long.” 

So much for the unreasonable nature of time as consisting of 
past, present, and future. The past really seems to be rather a bad 
one. Past time is not now, future time is not yet, and present 
time has no duration. We are reduced toa limiting point be- 
tween two non-existents, and all our apparatus of years, months, 
days, hours—the quart-pots and pint-pots which we have pre- 
pared to measure our commodity—must, it appears, remain empty 
for lack of something to fill them. 

From the persecutions of such metaphysical reflections there 
remains, of course, the refuge of common-sense fact: “ Yet, 
Lord, we do perceive periods of time, and compare them with 
one another, and call some longer, others shorter.’’' ‘ What, 

10p. cit., chap. 16. 
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then, is time ? if no one asks me, I know; if I try to explain it 
to one who asks, I do not know; yet I say with confidence that 
I know.” The position is well taken, but it is clear that, when 
one rests in this, the flight is from bad metaphysics to no meta- 
physics at all, from an unlucky attempt at analysis to a contented 
acceptance of unanalyzed experience. It is thus that the plain 
man rejects with disgust attempted proofs of the non-existence 
of an external world, or turns a deaf ear to the plausibilities of 
the solipsist. He does not see what is wrong, but he feels 
blindly that something must be wrong, and he elects to follow 
his instinctive feeling. 

A reflective man cannot, however, contentedly abandon all 
metaphysical analysis. It is not enough to feel sure that we are 
somehow conscious of time as past, present, and future, notwith- 
standing the fact that the past and future are not, and the present 
is the only real existent. The question inevitably arises: What 
does all this mean? and the question presses insistently for an 
answer. An answer that is either too vague to convey any defi- 
nite meaning, or too inconsistent to command the respect of the 
logician, is no answer atall. It should be rejected in the interests 
of a new investigation, whatever the array of authorities that may 
be drawn up behind it. 

Augustine is too much of a philosopher to be content with a 
mere appeal to common sense. He tries seriously to meet the 
difficulty that stares him in the face. But the solution which he 
offers us consists in simply transferring the problem from the 
field of metaphysics to that of psychology. In the mind we find 
expectation, apprehension of the present, and memory. It is 
memory and expectation that we measure, and nottime. Future 
time is not long, for it as yet is not; but a ‘long future’ is ‘a 
long expectation of the future.’ Nor is past time long, for it is 
not ; but a long past is ‘a long memory of the past.’ 

For example, Augustine is about to repeat a Psalm that he 
knows. Before he begins, his expectation extends over the 
whole. A little later, a portion of the Psalm is “‘ extended along ”’ 
his memory. Finally, all the expectation is exhausted, and 
memory covers the complete field. Through the apprehension 
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of the present, expectation passes over into memory, and memory 
and expectation can be measured, for they are not non-existent 
as are past and future. Thus we do not, strictly speaking, meas- 
ure time, but we do measure memory and expectation, so that 
what we call measures of time are not without their significance.' 

This strikes one as rather ingenious, but it is not difficult to 
see that the problem is made no whit easier of solution by being 
transplanted to a new field. Expectation gives place to memory, 
as the future runs over into the past—the one diminishes, the 
other grows. But can changes take place in an indivisible in- 
stant? Are not at least two instants essential to change of any 
sort? Can the two instants exist simultaneously? If not, then, 
while the one is, the other is not; and we can at no time be con- 
scious of succession of change, for we can only be conscious of 
what is existent. We may have, then, at a given instant, what I 
may call a ‘variegated’ consciousness, but it can hardly be a 
consciousness of past, present, and future, for past and future do 
not mean to us merely such and such elements in the conscious- 
ness of the present moment. The past means that which has 
been present. But when? At the present moment? No, at 
some past moment. But what is a past moment? Can we be 
conscious of it in the present, the only existent? It is clear that 
Augustine seems to himself to have solved his problem merely 
because he has carried it into a somewhat obscure region in which 
it no longer stands out asaproblem. He unconsciously gathers 
up the past into memory, and the future into expectation, and 
makes both in a sense present, without letting them lose quite 
all their significance as past and future. Obscurity is a great 
reconciler of contradictions, and Augustine, like many another 
philosopher, believes that he has seen most clearly where the field 
of vision has been most faintly illuminated. 

Thus Augustine has left the problem as he found it. How 
can we be conscious of time as past, present, and future? Can 
we be conscious of what does not exist? Can the consciousness 
of a punctual present be called a consciousness of time? Surely 
the problem cries out for an answer. 


1 Op. cit., Chaps, 27, 28. 
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That a satisfactory answer can be found, and that we are not 
forced to accept as insoluble any of the antinomies that have 
been supposed to arise out of the nature of time, I think is 
reasonably clear. In treating of time I shall not be forced to 
enter so fully into detail as I should, had I not already discussed 
the nature of space. I shall first briefly criticise the Kantian 
doctrine; I shall then give in outline the opposing doctrine, 
which I have called the Berkeleian ; finally, I shall try to answer 
the objections which may be urged against the latter, discussing, 
among other things, the problem upon which I have dwelt in the 
pages preceding. 

The Kantian doctrine of time as a ‘necessary form’ of intui- 
tion is open to the same objections as the Kantian doctrine of 
space. 

It is palpably absurd to say that infinite time is given in an 
original intuition,’ and it is only by playing upon the ambiguity 
of that word that the statement can be given the least plausi- 
bility. We are no more intuitively conscious of infinite time than 
we are of infinite space. The pretended proof that the assump- 
tion of the infinity of time is a necessity of thought, is the 
identical quibble which is used to prove space necessarily infinite ; 
we cannot, it is said, conceive a time before which there was no 
time.? This means, of course, that we cannot conceive a time 
in the time before which there was no time. Manifestly we cannot, 
just as we cannot conceive a number the number before which 
was not a number ; but it is foolish to attempt a foolish task, and 
foolish to find a profound significance in the failure to accomplish 
it. And the argument that the world must have existed through 
infinite past time because void time is not enough of a thing to 
limit the world’s existence, is the creation of information out of 
nothing, already criticised in the case of space. 

When we turn from the consideration of time as infinitely ex- 
tended to that of time as infinitely divisible, we do not find the 
Kantian doctrine more satisfactory. The difficulties met with in 


| Critique of Pure Reason, Transc. Aesthet.; Metaphysical Exposition of the Con- 


ception of time. 
2 Hamilton, A/etaph., XXXVIII; Spencer, First Principles, Chap. III. 
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discussing the doctrine of space, all present themselves once 
more. Are we directly conscious of time as infinitely divisible ? 
Does a period of ten seconds seem to us to be composed of an 
endless number of lesser divisions of time? Do we perceive the 
succession of these constituent parts of the whole? And if not, 
what does it mean to say that the infinite divisibility of time is 
matter of intuition? Surely the word covers some ambiguity. 
Furthermore, if time is infinitely divisible in such a sense that 
those ten seconds, of which I am conscious as they pass, are in- 
finitely divisible into lesser divisions of time, how is it con- 
ceivable that any division of time whatever should come to an 
end? We have seen’ that Kant passes very lightly over 
this difficulty: ‘I cannot represent to myself any line, how- 
ever small, without drawing it in thought, 2 ¢., from a point 
generating all its parts successively, and thus alone producing 
the intuition. So it is also in the case of every, even the smallest, 
portion of time. In it I represent to myself only the successive 
progress from moment to moment, and this, by the addition of 
all the bits of time, finally begets a determinate quantity of time.” 
That maddening ‘successive progress from moment to mo- 
ment!’ How is it accomplished? It seems so easy; and yet, 
to the Kantian, it is so hopelessly impossible. Has a moment 
parts? Yes, it is a “ bit of time” (Ze7¢thei/), and must not only 
contain parts, but even an infinite number of parts—‘“ all phe- 
nomena are intuited as aggregates, as consisting of a multiplicity 
of previously given parts ’’—so that we cannot conceive any frac- 
tion of a moment which is not as much of a problem as the mo- 
ment itself, or, for that matter, as a year or a century. How, 
then, does time pass? By the successive addition of moments ? 
As well say, by the successive addition of centuries. In giving 
such an answer one has said nothing at all. No self-respect- 
ing Kantian can represent to himself ‘the successive progress 
from moment to moment,” for the Kantian moment, which can 
only be completed by the successive addition of an endless num- 
ber of parts, will never come to an end. “But,” says the 
Kantian, “it does come to an end, and there is a successive prog- 


1 See the preceding article in this series. 
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ress from moment to moment.” This can only mean that no 
moment is a Kantian moment. The inference is unavoidable. 

I have said that, in writing the above description of our method 
of begetting a determinate quantity of time, Kant evidently forgot 
for the moment that he was a Kantian." That he was capable of 
this lapse is made very clear by another passage in the Critigue. 
He writes: “If we leave out of consideration the succession of 
many sensations, apprehension through mere sensation fills but 
one moment. As something in the phenomenon the apprehen- 
sion of which is not a successive synthesis proceeding from parts 
to the whole presentation, it has, hence, no extensive magnitude ; 
thus the absence of sensation in this moment would present it as 
empty, and, therefore, as = 0." The moment of which Kant is 
speaking I am tempted to call a Berkeleian moment. It has no 
parts ; it is not extended: yet it is not a mere nonentity, not- 
withstanding the fact that, deprived of its ‘filling,’ it is equated 
with zero. It is given in intuition; it is a unit, not an aggre- 
gate; and it may be ‘filled.’ This differentiates it from the 
mathematical point, which is conceived to be the limit of two 
spaces, and itself incapable of receiving any ‘filling’ whatever. 
A moment filled with sensation is not the theoretical limit of two 
times—a mere mathematical point in the line which represents 
time. It is an element in our intuitive experience of duration ; 
and is the ultimate element. Given such elements in intuition, 
and the addition of them is not an inconceivable thing. But, 
then, there is no room for such in the Kantian philosophy. Our 
philosopher has lapsed into a truth which strict consistency would 
have denied him. 

Thus the Kantian doctrine of a time given in intuition as in- 
finite in extent and infinitely divisible is plainly untenable. It 
cannot be set forth in clear and simple language, stripped of 
verbal ambiguities, without revealing this fact. Since the doc- 
trine runs out into palpable self-contradictions, we may be sure 
that no opposing doctrine can be more unsatisfactory. Hence, 
if we are wise, we will abandon the Kantian position without re- 


1 Of. cit. 
* Critique of Pure Reason, Anticipations of Perception. 
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luctance ; setting out upon our voyage of discovery, not as un- 
willing exiles, facing the unknown with foreboding, but as cheer- 
ful emigrants, full of confidence that the extremest rigors of the 
possible future cannot exceed the hardships experienced in the 
past. For, indeed, than the Kantian doctrine, taken as it stands, 
it is quite evident that nothing can be worse. Can anything be 
more contrary to experienced fact than the statement that infinite 
space and infinite time are immediately given in intuition? Are 
a round square, a triangular parallelogram, dry moisture or 
wooden iron, more repellant to the intelligence than an endless 
series that ends? than the moving point on the Kantian line? 
than the flight of Kantian moments ? 

But here, as in the case of space, it is well to remember that 
the error in the Kantian doctrine can readily be eliminated by 
emphasizing an obvious distinction—the distinction between the 
crude intuition of duration given in a single experience, and the 
conceptual time which is built up out of such materials. The 
distinction is that between appearance and reality, and it is quite 
as important to lay stress upon it when treating of time, as it is 
when treating of space. If the Kantian will but bear in mind 
that the time which he may consider as infinitely divisible—the 
time of the movement of the mathematical point over the mathe- 
matical line—is ‘real’ time, and something quite different from 
the duration experienced in any intuition, he may lay the utmost 
emphasis upon the validity of the application of mathematics to 
phenomena, without involving himself in inconsistencies. 

The doctrine which I shall take the liberty of calling the 
Berkeleian does take cognizance of this distinction, and avoids the 
pitfalls into which those who fail to recognize it are precipitated. 
It does not require us to believe any such startling statement as 
that we are immediately conscious of infinite space and infinite 
time, when we know very well that even the distance to the neigh- 
boring town, and the past three years of our lives, can be repre- 
sented in consciousness only by means of the symbol, a skeleton 
representative never to be confounded with that for which it 
stands. It does not try to persuade us that the ten seconds 
during which we are listening to the tick of the clock are 
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given in intuition as composed of an infinite number of lesser 
bits of time, and that these come to an end notwithstanding 
the fact that they are endless. It recognizes the distinction 
between appearance and reality ; and emphasizes the truth that 
our experiences fall into a system, that any single experience 
gains its significance from its place in that system, and that, 
when we speak of the ‘real’ in any but a relative sense, 
we are not resting in a single intuition as such, but are thinking 
of something more. The doctrine may be set forth as follows: 

1. As there is a crude experience of extension which is not to 
be confounded with ‘real’ space, but furnishes its ‘raw mate- 
rial,’ so there is a crude intuition of duration which is the founda- 
tion of our notion of ‘real’ time. We may, if we please, call 
this a ‘form’ of our intuition ; it is an element in our experience. 

2. Weare, thus, intuitively conscious of time past, present, and 
future. 

3. The time of which we are thus intuitively conscious is not 
infinite. 'We mean something, it is true, when we speak of in- 
finite time, just as we mean something when we speak of an in- 
finite universe ; but in neither case are we intuitively conscious of 
the infinity of that whereof we speak. 

4. Nor is the time given in a single intuition composed of an 
infinite number of bits of time. We are not directly conscious of 
these subdivisions, and it is not reasonable to infer their exist- 
ence. It is as absurd to assume it as it is to assume that a par- 
ticular finite line, given in a single intuitive experience, is composed 
of an endless number of bits of line. 

5. But it is of the utmost importance to remember that no such 
single experience of duration constitutes what we mean by ‘ real’ 
time. ‘Real’ time, the time with which science deals, is the 
time occupied by the changes in ‘real’ things, and it is, of 
course, as remote from our immediate intuitive experience as are 
the ‘real’ things themselves. Even in common life, although 
we never think of raising the question of what is contained in 
pure intuition and what is only symbolically known, we distin- 
guish between ‘real’ time and apparent; and we say that half- 
an-hour spent in listening toa prosy sermon seems long, just as we 
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say that the moon seen at the horizon seems large. The ‘real’ 
size of the moon, and the ‘ real’ half-hour are standards arrived 
at only after the comparison with each other of a vast number of 
individual experiences, and an observation of the relations to each 
other into which these fall. It is this ‘real’ time, the time oc- 
cupied by the change in ‘real’ things, that we may conceive as 
infinitely divisible. Just as the space occupied by an atom is 
something for science, although it lies far beyond the limits of 
the most discriminating sense-perception, so the time occupied by 
the vibration of an atom may be something for science, a some- 
thing to be expressed by figures, a duration that may be halved 
or doubled, that may stand in all sorts of exact relations to the 
durations of which consciousness takes cognizance, yet it is not a 
something of which we may be directly conscious as duration. 
In the complex of experiences which is for us the real world, the 
symbol which stands for such periods of time is not without its 
significance. Indeed, the real world in time would be a thing 
very imperfectly ordered and explained, were processes in it not 
assumed to be divisible after this fashion. There is a close par- 
allel between our cognition of spaces and of times. ‘Real’ 
space and ‘real’ time are something quite distinct from the crude 
extension and duration given in intuition. One may perfectly 
well hold them to be infinitely divisible, and yet maintain that 
the recognition of part out of part in any intuition can proceed 
only up to a given point, whether we are concerned with spatial 
or with temporal extension. It is only necessary to remember 
that the particular intuition with which one may be dealing is not, 
in itself, infinitely divisible, but that this experience may be made 
to stand as representative of a multitude of others. The moment 
given in intuition, the moment of which Kant has spoken as 
‘filled’ with sensation, may thus be converted into the ‘real’ 
moment, which must never turn out to be a ‘real’ time, how- 
ever short, but must remain an ideal limit between two times. 
This has its parallel in the mathematical point. 

To the above doctrine touching the nature of ‘crude’ and 
‘real’ time, there may be raised several objections : 

1. It may be argued that it is impossible to conceive of a part 
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of time that is not itself time, z ¢., a something composed of 
parts. It may be admitted that, when we see a flash of lightning, 
we are conscious only of a blinding streak upon a background of 
leaden sky, and we are not conscious of the ‘ generation’ of the 
parts of this wonder ‘from a point.’ As the direction of the 
bolt remains problematic, and it is impossible to distinguish be- 
tween beginning and end, it is clear that the production of the 
path cannot be perceived to occupy time. Still, it may be in- 
sisted, whether the phenomenon seem to occupy time or not, one 
cannot think of it as not occupying time. It will be seen that 
this objection has already been answered in discussing space. 
Thinking about the experience means nothing more nor less than 
passing from appearance to reality, from the intuition to that for 
which it stands. Of course, one must think of the ‘real’ time 
represented by an intuited moment as extended and divisible, but 
that has nothing to do with the point in dispute. 

2. It may be argued, again, that one can never manufacture 
time by simply putting together elements each of which has no 
duration at all—by the addition of the mere moments that Kant 
inconsistently recognized. This objection, too, has virtually been 
answered. I may remark, in passing, that is not an objection 
over which it is prudent for the Kantian to linger. For if a mo- 
ment itself has duration, he cannot compass, as we have seen, 
his “successive progress from moment to moment”’; and if it 
has no duration, he cannot by such a progress hope to ‘ beget’ 
time. In either case he is reduced to ‘marking time’ on the 
same spot. But the fact is, that it is pure dogmatism to assert 
that moments without parts cannot, when added together, con- 
stitute time. The impulse to this error—a very natural one— 
lies in confusing moments given in intuition with the ‘real’ 
moments which we conceive as mere limits to periods of time, 
and which have their parallel, not in the minimum sensthile, but 
in the mathematical point. 

3. In the third place, one may object that, if the duration of 
which we are conscious in a single intuition be not infinitely divisi- 
ble, but divisible only into a finite number of ultimate elements, 
consciousness ought to be able to distinguish these elements and 
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give some account of their number. This third objection may 
be answered as I have answered the similar objection brought 
against the Berkeleian doctrine of space. What is in conscious- 
ness is not necessarily in a clear analytical consciousness, nor 
well distinguished from other mental elements. Were it possible, 
with the aid of direct introspection, to describe off-hand all that 
is to be found in consciousness, the psychologist and the epis- 
temologist would have an easy task. When we bear in mind, 
moreover, that our crude intuitive experiences of duration hold 
much the same relation to ‘real’ time that our visual signs of 
distance and magnitude hold to ‘ real’ space, we need not find 
it surprising that our immediate intuition of duration is rather a 
thing to be guessed at than a thing revealed to clear vision. 
Time tntutted is a sign of time thought, and the mind does not 
rest in signs, but hurries on to something beyond. 

4. Finally we come to a more serious objection. How can 
time—even ‘crude’ time—be given in intuition, when time is 
composed of moments no one of which can alone constitute time, 
and no two of which can exist simultaneously ? This is the diffi- 
culty so acutely urged by Augustine. The past is not now; 
the future is not yet; the present is a mere point, and not enough, 
in itself, to constitute time. How can we, then, be conscious of 
time at all? Can we be conscious of what is not now, or of 
what is not yet? The single present moment which sums up our 
actual consciousness can give us no inkling of duration. If we 
admit that the past exists, it is not yet fast, and if we maintain 
that it docs not exist, it surely, as non-existent, is incapable of be- 
ing given with the present moment ina single intuition. How can 
there be, under the circumstances, even the crudest intuition of 
duration ? 

It is safe to assume that there must be some way of escape 
from this difficulty, for we surely mean something by past and 
future. We are conscious of duration in time as certainly as we 
are conscious of extension in space. The question before us is 
only one of analysis, and though our attempts at analysis may 
seem to lead us into strange paths, we need not despair of the 
ultimate solution of the problem. We have seen that other anti- 
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nomies have arisen, not out of the very nature of things, but out 
of the infirmities of philosophers, and it is reasonable to believe 
that such must be the case here also. Two things appear in- 
dubitable : first, that we really mean something when we speak 
of periods of time ; and second, that we could not represent these 
even symbolically, were not something given in intuition that 
could furnish a content for our symbol. Something we must 
have to start with, or the symbol is a word in an unknown 
tongue ; it means nothing. A short line may represent a long 
one, for both have extension ; but a mathematical point cannot 
represent a line as extended. Even so, if no duration is given in 
any intuition, what is in mind when we say a month, a year, a 
century, cannot be duration. It would be quite impossible to 
represent symbolically the changes in a ‘real’ world were there 
no immediate consciousness of change. 

The psychologists have described with some minuteness the 
rise in a consciousness of the notion of time. A sensation is 
present ; it fades gradually into a faint image of itself; an idea is 
present, it develops the life and vigor of a sensation. In such 
experiences we have the discrimination of memory and expecta- 
tion from actual sensation, and from such beginnings grows the 
consciousness of a world of things in time. With the analysis of 
the psychologists we can have no quarrel ; but it is of much im- 
portance to emphasize the truth pointed out earlier in this paper, 
namely, that no instantaneous photograph of a consciousness, 
whatever the elements it may contain, can yield the intuition of 
duration. This cannot consist in the mere presence in conscious- 
ness at any given instant of sensations and ideas. The past is 
not merely a mass of consciousness-elements fainter than sen- 
sations ; it is what has been sensation. Consciousness of the past 
as past implies consciousness of change, and consciousness of 
change cannot be given in an indivisible instant. The span of 
consciousness, if I may so speak, must include more than an in- 
stant, or there can be no consciousness of time. 

But how can the span of consciousness be thus extended? Is 
it possible for a past and a future, however brief, which are, 
nevertheless, past and future, and hence do not exist, to form 
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part of one intuition with present sensation? Can the non-ex- 
istent be given in intuition? What seems the most natural 
answer to this question is the ancient one. Past and future do 
not exist, but they are present through their representative—the 
thought of them is present. It is plain from what has been 
said above, that this answer cannot be regarded as satisfactory. 
Nothing can truly symbolize change but change, nothing dura- 
tion but duration. There can be no thought of timeto a creature 
to whom no intuition of time is possible. Ifa consciousness em- 
braces only the present, not the conventional present of common 
discourse—this day, this week, this year—but the timeless present 
of a moment, it can contain no possible complex of elements that 
can truly be called the thought of the past orthe future. A con- 
sciousness that is to think time must embrace time, must cover 
more than a single instant. And the question thrusts itself upon 
one: Must not a state of consciousness, in order to do this, be an 
absurd compound of existent and non-existent elements? This 
sounds like nonsense. 

With all due respect to some famous thinkers who have attacked 
the problem before, I venture to maintain that it is not insoluble, 
and at the same time, that its solution does not necessitate a re- 
course to those mystical speculations that solve one problem by 
sinking it in another. The difficulty is, I think, of our own 
making. When we say: How can you be conscious of the past 
and future which do not exist? Can one be conscious of the 
non-existent ? what we really mean is: How can you, at the 
present instant, be conscious of the past and future, which, at 
this present instant, do not exist? Can one, at this moment, be 
conscious of what does not exist at this moment? To the ques- 
tion, as thus stated, there can evidently be but one answer. The 
past can certainly not be given in the present moment, or it 
would not be past. The present moment can contain only the 
present. But it should be observed that the question simply as- 
sumes that consciousness is limited to a single instant, and that 
the present one. If this position be denied, its force is quite lost. 
I can be conscious of a past and future, which do not now exist, 
if the span of my consciousness covers more than a ‘now.’ 
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The past and the future are non-existent, from the point of view 
of the present ; but then the present must be regarded as non-ex- 
istent from the point of view of past or future. To speak of the 
intuitive consciousness of duration as “‘a compound of existent 
and non-existent elements ”’ is unreasonable, because the words 
suggest that the whole consciousness ought to be zow existent— 
which is impossible, if it is to be consciousness of duration—and 
lead to the conclusion that, since it cannot all be now existent, 
it must be a compound of something and nothing, an absurdity 
over which you may weep or make merry according to your 
humor. 

It will be observed that in the foregoing I have had no recourse 
to the deus ex machina of a timeless self, timelessly present at all 
times, and collecting the fleeting moments upon the impalpable 
thread of its own “immovable activity.” How can I, asked Aug- 
ustine, be conscious of a past that does not exist? Can I be 
conscious of the non-existent? The difficulty that presented 
itself to his mind lay in the fact that the very notion of the con- 
sciousness of duration seemed to be self-contradictory. As we 
have seen, there is a hidden pitfall in his question, and when 
this is discovered, it can be avoided. It is only necessary to take 
one’s stand upon the fact that we really are conscious of duration, 
and to keep clearly in view what this implies. When we do 
this we find that there is no absurdity in the notion of a con- 
sciousness of duration. The apparent contradiction has arisen 
from the fact that such a consciousness has been affirmed and 
denied in one breath. 

It is, thus, a sufficient answer to the Augustinian problem to 
show that there is nothing inconceivable in the fact of a conscious- 
ness of duration. In the foregoing, I have simply accepted the fact 
as a fact, and have made no effort to explain how it is possible that 
there can be such a consciousness. This latter task does not ap- 
pear to me to fall within the legitimate province of explanation. 
We ‘explain’ certain experiences by referring them to others, 
as we determine ‘where’ a thing is by ascertaining its relations 
to other things in space ; but to ask how it happens that there is 
a consciousness at all, or that it is constituted as it is, seems 
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about as sensible as to ask: Where is all space? It is well to 
recognize that a ‘how’ and a ‘where’ may be so used as to 
lose all significance. 

Nevertheless, certain philosophers have thought it necessary, 
not merely to accept the fact of a consciousness of duration, but 
to go further and to explain how such a consciousness is made 
possible. An incomprehensible something was (can I say was ?) 
timelessly present (szc) with the past, and is (can I say 7s ?) time- 
lessly present (sic) with the present moment. This holds the 
non-existent past to the existent present, and makes possible a 
consciousness of duration. 

Can any man conscientiously maintain that all this ghostly ap- 
paratus renders more comprehensible the fact of a consciousness 
of duration ? What is meant by timeless presence at all times ? 
How does an immovable activity manage to hold things to- 
gether? If we cannot expect clear information, at least we have 
a right to look fora hint. It is no explanation simply to say 
that an inconceivable something does something incomprehensible 
in an indescribable way. The fact is that this inconceivable 
something is not really any kind of a thing at all. The vague 
and inconsistent phrases in which it is described convey to the 
mind no definite meaning, and, to all appearance, are not in- 
tended to doso. I have criticised this timeless oddity elsewhere, 
and have given its pedigree,’ so I shall not dwell upon it here. 
It is the shadowy survival of an ancient misconception, and its 
presence in philosophical systems can only be explained histori- 
cally. 

Finally, I feel justified in saying, touching this attempt to ex- 
plain the possibility of a consciousness of duration, that it bor- 
rows what plausibility it may seem to have from the tacit assump- 
tion contained in the Augustinian query, 7. ¢., from the dental of 
the consciousness of duration. How can I be conscious of a 
past that does not exist? asks Augustine. Can I be conscious 
of the non-existent? We have seen that this assumes it to be 
self-evident that we can be conscious only of the existent—which 
means the at present existent, or, in other words, the present. 


'See the Psychological Review, Jan., 1897. 
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Even so T. H. Green assumes that the consciousness of the 
present needs no explanation, and that the consciousness of the 
past as such is an impossibility. As he must accept the fact that 
there is somehow such a thing as a consciousness of duration, it 
only remains for him to open an unexpected door in the blank 
wall that confronts us, by making the past in some sense present 
—present to a something not itself past nor yet present, a some- 
thing that exists simultaneously, so to speak, all along the line.' 
Such a thing is evidently a mere collocation of words, a series of 
marks on paper, not enough of a thing to be brought into court 
as a witness to the respectability of any other thing. But, by 
taking upon its shoulders the task of obliterating in its own 
person all temporal distinctions, it makes the past seem not quite 
a past and the present not quite a present. 

Thus the past and the present seem in some vague way to run 
together. Time is rendered more incomprehensible than it was 
before ; there may be a ‘ presence’ that is not in the present, an 
‘always’ that does not really mean at all times. Words have 
taken the place of thoughts, and clear vision no longer appears 
to bea desideratum. Surely it is better simply to accept the fact 
of the consciousness of duration, and to exercise such care in 
stating problems as not to create unnecessary pitfalls. Surely 
we are not compelled to assume gratuitously that different 
moments need to be ‘held together,’ and then to exercise our 
ingenuity in the invention of inconceivable entities to which we 
may assign this task.’ 

GEORGE STUART FULLERTON. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


1 Prolegomena to Ethics, Chapter I. 

21 have said in the first paper in this series (March, 1901), that I would try 
to show what we mean by the statement that space is infinite, and make clear the 
reason why it commends itself to men as a reasonable one. The same explanation 
is, of course, called for in the case of time. I have found it convenient to defer this 
for a little. I shall, however, discuss the matter in the REVIEW in the not dis- 


tant future. 











DISCUSSION. 
PROFESSOR THILLY ON ‘‘INTERACTION.”’ 


In the March number of this Review there is an article by Profes- 
sor Frank Thilly entitled ‘‘ The Theory of Interaction,’’ in which he 
maintains that mind and brain act upon each other ; or at least that 
there is no good reason for denying that they do. The objections urged 
against the theory of interaction by those who hold that the mind 
processes and the brain processes are ‘ parallel’ are considered, and 
are found to be without validity. The principle of the conservation 
of energy does not involve the impossibility of interaction ; for, in 
the words quoted from Sigwart, the ‘‘ truth of a principle within a 
closed circle of constant material causes does not justify us in the in- 
ference that material things must, under all circumstances, form a cir- 
cle closed on all sides.’’ Nor does the notion of causality conflict 
with interaction ; it ‘‘ does not demand that the effect be identical 
with the cause’’; and, therefore, there is no reason ‘‘ why a physical 
effect should always have a physical cause.’’ Moreover, as a matter 
of experience, we find that since a cause is that phenomenon without 
which another phenomenon cannot occur, conscious states are actually 
causes of physical movements. 

Professor Thilly may be taken as the representative of a large body 
of opinion. ‘The theory of interaction is, as he says, the common- 
sense theory ; it is the theory of such eminent psychologists as James 
and Ladd in this country ; and it is gaining a large number of sup- 
porters in Germany. 

The problem, of which this theory is an attempted solution, is the 
correlation of two distinct sciences, physiology and psychology. It 
may thus be regarded as one of the problems which meet us at the 
threshold of philosophy. It is one of the first duties of philosophy, 
or it is one of the preliminaries to philosophy, to criticise conceptions. 
Has Professor Thilly performed this criticism? He has subjected to 
scrutiny the principle of conservation of energy; he has also criti- 
cised the concept of causality. But criticism must be carried further. 

The failure to criticise is not to be charged against the believer in 
interaction rather than against the upholder of parallelism. Both 
have neglected this duty. I think it can be shown that when criticism 
is applied, the problem disappears, or entirely changes its character. 
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In both theories it is assumed that psychology and physiology repre- 
sent two series of facts, equally independent, equally objective. It is 
also assumed that the facts which physiology considers are generically 
distinct from those which are considered by psychology. It is true 
that Professor Thilly asks how we know that a state of consciousness 
is unlike a brain state ; and he remarks that heat is a sensation and 
motion is a sensation. But these suggestions do not seem to modify 
his main argument, which proceeds on the basis of the principle as- 
serted by parallelism that ‘‘ nature reveals to us two kinds of exist- 
ence, mental and material, which are diametrically opposed to each 
other.’ The peculiar problem of the relation of mind and brain 
arises because they are taken as representing heterogeneous forms of 
existence. Is this view justifiable ? 

The science of physiology presents the brain as material ; and the 
material is regarded by natural science as objective and foreign to 
thought. But what, after all, is this matter of which science speaks ? 
It consists of the conscious states of a percipient intelligence. So far, 
the theory of Berkeley, who was in the line of the great philosophical 
critics, is right. We do not at present consider the validity of Berke- 
ley’s denial that the matter present to the senses is a sign of a thing in 
itself. The matter which he had in mind was the matter which sci- 
ence treated as objective then, as it does now; it was the matter 
which consisted of sensations experienced or anticipated, especially 
those of sight and touch. The brain consists of conscious states in a 
percipient’s mind ; the color of it does not exist except for this per- 
cipient’s vision, and its solidity has no reality save for his faculty of 
touch. Could the physiologist see the atoms of the brain, he would 
still have reached nothing but his own sensations. 

It might possibly be said that these sensations of the percipient are 
copies of what is objective, that there is an objective color and an ob- 
jective solidity, and that the atoms perceived are the counterpart of 
objective atoms. This is not, however, the view of science, for science 
believes that it is directly intuiting reality. And, apart from this, the 
supposition is beset by many difficulties. The influence from the ob- 
ject has to reach the percipient through many media ; and it is not 
probable that the sensation resulting from the operation of these me- 
dia, will be identical in nature with the object from which the stim- 
ulus starts. Again, the sensation varies with the varying relations of 
the percipient ; which form of it represents the object ? But it does not 
specially concern us at present to refute this supposition. Were it 
granted, it would mean that the brain is a conscious reality or a set of 
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sensations ; for to be the counterpart of the sensations in the percip- 
jent’s mind, it must be a series of conscious states. 

There is one important conception in the scientific account of the 
brain which has not been taken into account in the statements already 
made, to which, however, special attention is necessary. It is said that 
energy is associated with the matter of the brain as with the matter of the 
physical world in general, and, possibly, is not merely associated with 
matter, but constitutes its objective existence. It may, therefore, be 
said that it is this system of energy which is contrasted with conscious 
states ; it may seem to be objective, and to be irreducible to the per- 
cipient’s conscious states. 

In one sense it is true that the energy of the material world does 
not consist of the percipient’s states. Energy is not something given 
in his immediate sensations; he cannot by much searching with his 
senses find energy. It is something that is inferred. In this sense 
energy is a metaphysical entity. 

But does science use energy metaphysically? It is not evident that 
science is in any way disposed to be metaphysical when it speaks of 
energy. It uses the conception simply for a symbol to present the order 
of the changes which occur in the phenomena of sense. This con- 
clusion would not be invalidated were the theory accepted that matter 
consists solely of energy. The idea of such energy is introduced to 
explain the changes in phenomena, and though it may seem to be con- 
sidered as abstracted from phenomena, all descriptions of it are never- 
theless in terms of phenomena: energy is the power to do work, and 
it is measured in such terms as foot-pounds. Moreover, it is more 
than probable, according to Professor Tait, that ‘‘ energy will ulti- 
mately be found in all its varied forms to depend upon motion of mat- 
ter;’’' and motion of matter means change in the phenomena of 
sense. In Professor Thilly’s words, ‘‘ Motion is a sensation.’’ It is, 
indeed, unlikely that science will be seduced into metaphysical spec- 
ulations. It is wise to restrict itself to an account of the relations of 
sense-data. From another point of view, this restriction is a verita- 
ble limitation, and, by reason of this limitation, science must renounce 
the claim to be knowledge of objects. Yet science has learned what 
great advantages are to be gained by keeping to the task of describing 
phenomena. 

But a metaphysical treatment of matter is legitimate ; let us there- 
fore suppose that the metaphysics of science is taken seriously, and 
energy is regarded as an objective, independent entity. Energy is a 


1 Properties of Matter, p. 6. 
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concept that is purely animistic ; it is, like casuality, force, will, and 
other ideas, derived from our feelings of effort. But, whatever may 
be decided as to its origin, it is a mental concept. And to say that it 
is objective, is to say that matter is of the nature of thought. The 
metaphysics may be of little value, there may be no ground for think- 
ing that the essence of matter is properly represented by such an idea as 
energy. Professor Thilly quotes Mach’s warning against regarding the 
intellectual machinery, employed in the representation of the world on 
the stage of thought, as the basis of the real world. Yet, if energy is 
to be taken metaphysically, there is no escape from the conclusion that 
matter is, after all, of the same nature as mind. It may be added 
that if the older idea of substance be introduced, we are still dealing 
with an animistic idea or mental concept. 

This criticism of physiology shows us that all the data of that sci- 
ence resolve themselves into conscious states. Most probably physi- 
ology is offering simply an account of immediate sensations, felt or 
anticipated ; the esse of its matter resolves itself into fercifi. But 
should it claim to pass beyond immediate sensations and give an 
account of matter as objective, it represents matter as conscious. 

Let the science of psychology be now considered. It need not be 
pointed out that the facts with which this science deals are facts of 
consciousness. It may, however, be necessary to call attention to the 
fact that the psychologist, in dealing with the conscious states of other 
persons than himself, is dealing with that to which he cannot have di- 
rect access. The psychologist may be called upon to consider his 
neighbor’s brain; at such a time he is occupied with his own sensa- 
tions. But when he considers his neighbor’s conscious experience, he 
is thinking of what is, as Clifford puts it, a thing in itself. We can- 
not enter directly into the conscious life of others. To quote Profes- 
sor James: ‘‘No thought ever comes into direct sigh¢ of a thought in 
another personal consciousness than its own. Absolute insulation, ir- 
reducible pluralism, is the law. . . . The breaches between such 
thoughts are the most absolute breaches in nature,’’' It need not be 
maintained that such insulation is absolutely necessary. It has been 
suggested that ‘‘were our physiological knowledge and surgical 
manipulation sufficiently complete, it is conceivable that it would be 
possible for me to be conscious of your feelings. . . . let us say, for 
example, by connecting the cortex of your brain with that of mine 
through a suitable commissure of nerve substance.’’* What is to be 

1 Psychology, Vol. 1, p. 226. 
? Karl Pearson, 7he Grammar of Science, p. 60. 
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observed is that such commissures do not exist at present, and we are 
not likely to have them. Until we have them, insulation is the law of 
our spirits. 

If the results of this analysis be considered, we find, first of all, 
that there are two, or, at most, three series of facts to be taken account 
of when the scientist is studying the relation of mind to brain. There 
is the series of the percipient’s sensations called the brain of the per- 
son observed. Entirely distinct from this is the series of conscious 
experiences in the person observed, which cannot be directly intuited. 
Possibly a third series should be added ; the forms of substance and 
energy may be, like the members of the second series, entities that 
are objective and metaphysical. 

But the mystery of the interaction of mind and brain has disap- 
peared. Let the third series be omitted for the moment, because it is 
doubtful how far science is in earnest with it. The objective series of 
conscious states and the series in the observer’s mind—there is no 
heterogeneity here to make interaction mysterious. If these series 
were the only factors in the case, the one might very well be taken for 
the reflection or effect of the other ; on this view, it would not so cor- 
rectly explain the relation to say that one acted on the other, as to say 
that one produced the other in a percipient mind. 

Suppose, however, that the metaphysical factors indicated by science 
were taken seriously, substance and energy would be interposed be- 
tween the other two series. But there is still no heterogeneity. 
Substance and energy, as we have seen, are mental concepts ; their 
laws are intelligible laws. They are therefore homogeneous with the 
two series ; and that there should be causal relations connecting all 
the three series need occasion no special perplexity. It would have | 
to be determined by observation what modes of interaction existed. 
While it is true that in a homogeneous sphere, such as the physical 
universe is believed to be, everything acts on everything else, it is | 
also true that particular effects demand particular conditions, and it 
might prove to be the case that human minds were dependent on 
special forms of energy in such a way that only through these they 
could produce what are known as human actions. 

If we proceed to take into account all that is regarded as coming 
between the brain of the person observed and the mind of the observer, 
nerve-fibers, end-organs of sense, and, it may be, an inorganic 
medium such as the luminiferous ether, we find that their objective 
constitution is similar to that of the brain. In the case of all of them 
science presents the data of sense along with the animistic concep- 
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tions of substance and energy. There is still no heterogeneity, and 
therefore no occasion for setting the special problem before us. 

To this view no objection can be brought on the strength of the 
principle of the conservation of energy. This part of the doctrine of 
energy has undoubtedly reference to phenomena or sense data in a 
percipient’s space form. It means that a given sequence of phe- 
nomena can in certain conditions be reversed. This doctrine is not 
affected if we decide that the causes of phenomena are conscious. 
The order of the universe is not less binding for any being because 
that being is conscious. 

The problem has been stated above as it would present itself to a 
man who should study the mind and brain of another. The state- 
ment has thus been rendered more simple. Nothing of serious 
moment would need to be added should we consider the case of a 
man who studies the relation of his own mind and brain. He is never 
directly conscious of his brain, Into his most active consciousness 
there do not necessarily intrude any images of nerve cells. But it 
may be claimed that a man might conceivably see and touch his brain. 
He might ; but only when he is related to his brain as an external 
percipient. The brain would be the brain of his sensations after the 
influence from it, or from his conscious states, had been propagated 
through various media. He would thus be an external spectator of 
himself. The character of the problem, therefore, is unaffected by 
the conceivable case of a man’s perception of his own brain. 

The merits and defects of the different theories of the relations be- 
tween mind and brain can now be pointed out. Parallelism errs in 
treating the brain, in so far as it consists of the percipient’s sensa- 
tions, as an objective entity. It is right, indeed, when it has this 
brain in view, in maintaining that there are two series of facts. It is 
right, so far, even in its denial that the series affect each other ; for 
the series called the mind and the series of the percipient’s sensa- 
tions called the brain, are not continuous and cannot in any way in- 
termingle. But it is wrong in denying that there is any causal con- 
nection between the series called mind and the series of sensations in 
the percipient. The evidence points to the conclusion that they are 
parallel in the sense in which a series of events is parallel to a series 
of effects due to these events. Parallelism is wrong also in denying 
that the two series of entities independent of the spectator, the so- 
called mind on the one hand, and substance and energy on the other, 
are able to act on each other. For, so far as the showing of science 
goes, these two series are homogeneous. 
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The theory of interaction errs, even as parallelism does, in taking 
the brain of the percipient’s sensations as an independent thing in 
itself on which the mind acts. - It is right in affirming that the mind 
acts on the metaphysical entities, substance and energy. But when it 
gives as its reason for this affirmation, that energy, though a sphere by 
itself, may yet be accessible to influences from the outside, its conten- 
tion cannot be sustained. For if matter and mind are heterogeneous, 
as the usual way of stating the theory of interaction seems to imply, 
the theory fails to be plausible, in spite of all that Professor Thilly and 
others have to urge in its favor. When the homogeneity of matter 
and mind is admitted, there is no difficulty in conceiving interaction ; 
the causal connection is in this case on a footing similar to that on 
which it rests in all other cases. 

There is another theory, not referred to by Professor Thilly, at which 
it is desirable for various reasons to glance. This is the theory that 
matter and mind are two aspects of one reality. Wecan now see that, 
so far as matter consists in the sensations of a percipient mind, it is 
not to be described as an aspect of the mind observed. If it be said, 
on the other hand, that the objective entities, mind and energy, are 
two aspects of one reality, we are presented with an hypothesis that 
seems to be self-contradictory. The term ‘aspect’ suggests the view of 
apercipient mind. In this case, two such aspects are not parts or 
forms of the reality, but belong to two distinct perceptions. If this 
interpretation of the term aspect be rejected, and it be claimed that 
by double aspect two forms of reality, intimately connected, are indi- 
cated, it is obvious that the theory has simply resolved itself into the 
theory of parallelism. 

The explanation of the whole matter to which all these considerations 
seem to point, is that there are manifold series of states of conscious- 
ness which we may call minds ; that matter is a reality akin to mind, 
though possibly removed from the mind of the animal by an interval 
greater than that which separates an amoeba from a Shakespeare ; that 
these minds are capable of producing changes in each other; that 
these changes represent the condition of the mind affected rather than 
the object occasioning the change ; and that thus on the one hand, the 
brain of ordinary knowledge exists only in the percipient mind, and 
that on the other hand, between those various minds, including that 
indicated by energy, interaction is as natural as in any case of causality. 

A number of possible objections may be considered. It may be 
said, energy must be different in nature from mind ; for it is spatial and 
is governed by mechanical laws, whereas to apply such principles to 
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mind must appear absurd. Such a view is often expressed in one 
form or another, But it is surely due to a lack of philosophical criti- 
cism. After all, to what do the principles of mechanics apply? To 
the sensations of the percipient. The matter which is described as 
moved about, consists of these sensations, and the space in which it is 
found is the space of the percipient’s mind. But is not energy, it 
may be asked, independent of these sensations? Just so far as it is 
the laws of mechanics have no application to it that science can justify. 
They apply to what appears in space ; and the space of these mechan- 
ical principles is the human percipient’s form of thought. By their 
very nature, therefore, these principles apply to thought, and to 
thought only, and if we could succeed in justifying their application 
to a metaphysical entity such as the hypothetical energy, we should be 
far from showing that energy and mind are distinct ; we should show, 
instead, that they are identical in nature. 

Another objection may be made. It may be said by the idealist 
that we are not entitled to speak of matter and energy as objective, 
for they are only the thoughts of a thinker. It would take too long 
to attempt here a detailed examination of the contentions of subjective 
idealism. It does not concern us in any case to prove that there is a 
matter which is not mind. But when idealism asserts that the ma- 
terial world exists only in the states of a percipient mind, it looks as 
though it were guilty of sheer egotism. It is surely more reasonable 
to suppose that, as we believe in the existence of other persons 
through the sensations awakened in us, though we see not their souls, 
so we should believe in the objective reality of those existences we 
call material, though that objective reality is not known to us directly. 
Our concepts of substance and energy are as metaphysical specula- 
tions utterly crude forms of animism ; but though they are crude, the 
principle of animism may be justifiable. We have not decided 
whether or not science means to use these conceptions metaphysically ; 
but that the matter of the senses indicates a metaphysical realm, 
whether science is concerned with it or not, there is no satisfactory 
reason for doubting. It is reasonable to suppose that these objective 
realities represent many forms of mind, that the spirit manifest in 
human minds is not limited to human forms; and inasmuch as we can 
trace mind in forms lower than the human, forms which, only in the 
dimmest way, we can understand, we should not deem it strange if 
beyond or beneath these forms there are others, whose intimate 
nature is a mystery of darkness that is unillumined for us now, and 
may ever remain unillumined. 
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A third possible objection demands attention. It may be said that 
the material medium interposed between conscious spirits is some- 
thing whose nature is altogether unlike that of thought, being not 
only unknown but also unknowable. ‘This is not the matter of unre- 
flecting common-sense. Nor is it the matter that science describes, 
for that matter is knowable. It might therefore be left out of account 
as not being the matter which the physiologist has in view, and which 
sets the special problem before us. Yet it is well to consider this 
hypothesis, for it is important to note that, if the objective existence 
of matter is conceded, this is the alternative to the hypothesis that 
matter is of the nature of thought. If matter is knowable, it is of the 
nature of mind, for like is known by like. If matter is utterly unlike 
mind, it is unknowable. Moreover, only when this theory is ac- 
cepted can the problem of interaction present itself. For the problem 
would not arise with relative heterogeneity of substance. We do not 
make any special problem of the interaction of relatively heterogeneous 
forms of matter. It is only where there is absolute heterogeneity of 
two entities that the problem can perplex. 

This hypothetical matter is unthinkable. It cannot be in space or 
in time, for space and time are thoughts. To it the term action, in 
any sense we can give it, may not be applied. Even existence can be 
predicated of it only in a remotely symbolic way. It is, indeed, 
doubtful if this theory can be presented without contradiction. 

Further, this matter, though absolutely different from mind, is yet 
in intimate connection with mind, and determines to a large extent, 
if not entirely, the order of the conscious life. The hypothesis is 
offered as one of sheer dualism, but when the relations of the two en- 
tities are stated, the dualism seems to be abandoned. The inconsist- 
ency of maintaining an absolute dualism and asserting the correlation 
of the two entities is equally glaring whether the theory of parallel- 
ism or that of interaction is adopted. 

Nor would the inconsistency be less were it said that mind is an 
effect or manifestation of this unthinking entity. It cannot be an 
effect, for causality is a thought relation, and we cannot speak of this 
unthinking entity as a cause. And, even if we could, such a genera- 
tion of mind by an unthinking entity would fail to present any anal- 
ogy to the other cases of causality found in experience, all of which 
point to homogeneity of cause and effect. Even when Professor 
Thilly contends that a mental cause may have a physical effect, it 
seems as if the argument gained what plausibility it had from treating 
energy as an intelligible part of an intelligible universe, of which uni- 
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verse conscious states are another part. But by the hypothesis we are 
considering, matter is utterly heterogeneous to mind. Mind, therefore, 
cannot be produced by matter; nor, again, can mind be a manifestation 
of this entity, for the two are supposed to have nothing in common. 

Nor may appeal be made to the divine power and wisdom as ex- 
plaining the correlation. This appeal would imply that matter is 
known and controlled by spirit, and, according to the hypothesis, 
this knowledge and intelligent control are impossible. 

Let it be repeated, if matter exists objectively, this dualistic the- 
ory, contrasting mind with an absolutely heterogeneous entity is the 
alternative to the theory that matter is intelligible, and, therefore, in 
some sense, intelligent. There is no other theory possible. 

It was suggested at the outset that what is indispensable to the solu- 
tion of this problem is the application of the principle of philosoph- 
ical criticism. The study of the subject has lent confirmation to this 
view. It is important to notice that this problem had its rise in pre- 
critical times. It need not, indeed, concern us at present to deter- 
mine whether or not Descartes started the work of criticism ; it is 
enough to note that he did not properly criticise the concept of ma- 
terial existence. He could distinguish clearly between the mind and 
the body, and he concluded that they were separate existences. He 
did not observe that he was thinking the two, that they were intel- 
ligible, and that therefore there was continuity between them. His 
followers likewise failed to see that both realities were intelligible or 
knowable, and attended only to their differences. Hence they de- 
clared it impossible for one of the forms of reality to act upon the 
other. It was no theory of an unknowable matter which led them to 
this position ; it was the failure to analyze or criticise the concepts 
they employed. The hard antithesis of mind and brain is dissolved 
by criticism ; and the problem of interaction disappears. It is, in- 
deed, possible, as we have seen, to claim that matter is an unknow- 
able entity ; but, not to refer again to the inconsistency of this theory, 
it is evident that this is not the matter of Geulincx or Spinoza or Pro- 
fessor Thilly. The problem as presented by the Cartesians and by 
Professor Thilly is antiquated. 

Let it be added that criticism has been applied in the present in- 
stance only so far as the purpose in hand seemed to require. What 
causality means, what is given in the fact of the action of one mind 
on another, are problems of great importance which demand the most 
thorough application of criticism. But it has concerned us here to 
deal only with the assumed heterogeneity of mind and brain. 

LAKE Forest UNIVERSITY. WALTER SMITH. 




















REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Saint Augustin. [Les grands philosophes.] Par JuLes Mar- 

TIN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. xvi, 403. 

The peculiarity of this book is that, while written by a priest, it 
seeks to treat Saint Augustine purely asa philosopher. Philosophy 
was only a phase of Saint Augustine’s genius; it was only an instru- 
ment of his zeal and a stepping-stone in his salvation. Scarcely had 
it been born out of rhetoric when it was smothered by authority. 
That even in this precarious and episodical form it should have ac- 
quired enough sweep, depth, and technical elaboration to entitle its 
author to a place among ‘‘ The Great Philosophers, ’’ is a sign of the 
man’s prodigious endowment and energy. But the attempt to ab- 
stract this philosophic element from its non-philosophic occasions and 
functions, must necessarily sadly impoverish the representation of so 
great a mind ; one which embodies with tragic intensity what is per- 
haps the most critical situation and the greatest moral revulsion through 
which the human spirit has passed in historical times. Of all this, 
however, 1’ Abbé Martin scrupulously abstains from speaking, and the 
result is that his book, while excellent within its assigned limits, gives 
no adequate picture of the man or of the thought with which it deals. 
The historical situation is scarcely appreciated, the philosophic con- 
tradictions pass unnoticed, their source in disparate intellectual and 
emotional tendencies is not studied, and we are simply told how judi- 
cious and acceptable Saint Augustine’s opinions can still seem upon 
several detailed subjects. 

The points recommended to our attention are gathered under three 
heads, doctrines concerning knowledge, concerning God, and con- 
cerning nature. 

In respect to the first question we learn that Saint Augustine was a 
thorough Platonist, but that to reach that position he had to pass in 
his youth through severe mental struggles. The difficult triumph 
over the sensuous imagination by which he attained the conception of 
intelligible objects was won only after long discipline and much read- 
ing of Platonizing philosophers. Every reality seemed to him at first 
an object of sense: God, if he existed, must be perceptible, for to 
Saint Augustine’s mind also, at this early and sensuous stage of its de- 
velopment, esse was fercifi. He might never have worked himself 
loose from these limitations, with which his vivid fancy and not too 
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delicate eloquence might easily have been satisfied, had it not been 
for his preoccupation with theology. God must somehow be con- 
ceived ; for no one in that age of religious need and of theological 
passion felt both more intensely than Saint Augustine. If sensible 
objects alone were real, God must be somewhere discoverable in space ; 
he must either have a body like the human, or be the body of the uni- 
verse, or some subtler body permeating and moving all the rest. But 
these conceptions all offered serious dialectical difficulties, and, what 
was more to the point, they did not satisfy the religious and idealistic 
instinct which the whole movement of Saint Augustine’s mind obeyed. 
So he pressed his inquiries further. At length, meditation, and more, 
perhaps, that experience of the flux and vanity of natural things, on 
which Plato himself has built his heaven of ideas, pursuaded him that 
reality and substantiality, in any eulogistic sense must belong rather to 
the imperceptible and eternal. Only that which is never an object of 
sense or experience can be the root and principle of experience and 
sense. Only the invisible and changeless can be the substance of a 
moving show. God could now be apprehended and believed in pre- 
cisely because he was essentially invisible: had he anywhere appeared 
he could not be the principle of all appearance, had he had a body 
and a /ocus in the universe, he could not have been its spiritual crea- 
tor. The ultimate objects of human knowledge were accordingly 
ideas not things, principles reached by the intellect not objects by any 
possibility offered to sense. The methodological concepts of science, 
by which we pass from fact to fact and from past perception to future, 
did not attract Augustine’s attention. He admitted, it is true, that 
there was a subordinate, and to him, apparently, interesting region 
governed by ‘‘ certissima ratione vel experientia,’’ and, as |’ Abbé 
Martin points out with insistence, he even wished science to be allowed 
a free hand within that empirical and logical sphere. A mystical and 
allegorical interpretation of Scripture was to be invoked to avoid 
the scientific puerilities into which any literal interpretation—of the 
creation in six days, for instance—would be sure to run. Unbelievers 
would thus not be scandalized by mythical dogmas ‘‘ de his rebus 
qguas jam experiri velin dubitatis numeris percipere potuerunt.”* 

Science was thus to have its way in the field of calculable experience , 
that region could be the more readily surrendered by Augustine because 
his attention was henceforth held by those ideal objects which he had 
so laboriously come to conceive. These were concepts of the con- 
templative reason or imagination, which envisages natures and eternal 
essences behind the variations of experience, essences which at first 
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receive names, becoming thus the centers of rational discourse, then 
acquire values, becoming guides to action and measures of achieve- 
ment, and finally attract unconditional worship, being regarded as the 
first causes and ultimate goals of all existence and aspiration. 

This purely Platonic philosophy, however, was not to stand alone. 
Like every phase of Saint Augustine’s speculation it came, as we have 
said, to buttress or express some religious belief. But it is a proof of 
his depth and purity of soul that his searching philosophic intuition 
did more to spiritualize the dogmas he accepted from others, than 
these dogmas could do to denaturalize his spontaneous philosophy. 
Platonic ideas had by that time long lost their moral and representa- 
tive value, their Socratic significance. They had become ontological 
entities, whereas originally they had been expressions of the rational 
functions of life. This hypostasis of the rational, by which the 
rational abdicates its meaning in the effort to acquire a metaphysical 
existence, had already been carried to its extreme by the Neo-Plato- 
nists. But Saint Augustine, while helpless as a philosopher to resist 
that speculative realism, was able as a Christian to infuse into those 
dead concepts some of the human blood which had originally quickened 
them. Metaphysics hawa—turned-att-htiman interests into-mythical 
beings, and now religion, without at ali condemning or understand- 
ing that transformation, was going to adopt those mythical beings and 
turn them again into moral influences. In Saint Augustine’s mind, 
fed as it was by the Psalmist, the Platonic figments became the 
Christian God, the Christian church, and the Christian soul, and 
thus acquired an even subtler moral fragrance than that which they 
had lost when they were uprooted by a visionary philosophy from the 
soil of human experience. 

Saint Augustine’s way of conceiving God is an excellent illustration 
of the power, inherent in his religious genius and sincerity, of giving 
life and validity to ideas which he was obliged to borrow in part from 
a fabulous tradition and in part from a petrified metaphysics. God, 
to him, was simply the ideal eternal object of human thought and 
love. All ideation on an intellectual plane wasa vague perception of 
the divine essence. ‘‘ /nfe/ligit autem rationalis anima Deum, nam in- 
telligit quod semper ejusmodi est.’ . . . ‘* Deus beatitudo, in quo et a 
quo et per quem beata sunt, quae beata sunt omnia. Deus bonum et 
pulchrum.’’ And he is never tired of telling us that God is not true 
but the truth (7. ¢., the ideal object of thought in any sphere), not 
good but the good (/. ¢., the ideal object of will in all its rational 
manifestations). In other works, whenever a man, reflecting on his 
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experience, conceived the better or the best, the perfect and the 
eternal, he conceived God, inadequately, of course, yet essentially, be- 
cause God signified the comprehensive ideal of all the perfections which 
the human spirit would behold in itself or in its objects. Of this 
divine essence, accordingly, every interesting thing was a manifesta- 
tion ; all virtue and beauty were parcels of it, tokens of its superabun- 
dant grace. Hence the inexhaustible passion of Saint Augustine to- 
wards his God ; hence the sweetness of that endless colloquy of prayer 
into which he was continually relapsing, a passion and a sweetness 
which no one will understand to whom God is primarily a natural 
power and only accidentally a moral ideal. Herein lies the chief dif- 
ference between those in whom religion is spontaneous and primary— 
a very few—and those in whom it is imitative and secondary. To the 
former, divine things are inward values, projected by chance into im- 
ages furnished by poetic tradition or by external nature, while to the 
latter, divine things are in the first instance objective factors of nature 
or of social tradition, although they have come, perhaps, to possess 
some point of contact with the interests of the inner life on account 
of the supposed physical or empirical influence of those superhu- 
man entities over human fortunes. In a word, theology, for those 
whose religion is secondary, is simply a false physics, a doctrine 
about eventual experience not founded on the experience of the past. 
Such a false physics, however, is soon discredited and hopelessly 
contradicted by events; it does not require much experience or 
much shrewdness to discover that its supernatural beings and laws 
are without the empirical and physical efficacy which was attributed 
to them. True physics and true history must always tend, in en- 
lightened minds, to supplant those misinterpreted religious traditions. 
Therefore, those whose reflection or sentiment does not furnish 
them with a key to the moral symbolism and poetic validity underly- 
ing theological ideas, if they apply their intelligence to the subject at 
all, and care to be sincere, will very soon come to regard religion as 
a delusion. But where religion is primary, all that wordly dread of 
fraud and illusion becomes irrelevant, as it is irrelevant to an artist’s 
pleasure to be warned that the beauty he expresses has no objective 
existence, or as it is irrelevant to a mathematician’s reasoning to sus- 
pect that Pythagoras was a myth and his supposed philosophy an ab- 
racadabra. ‘To the religious man religion is inwardly justified. God 
has no need of natural or logical witnesses, but speaks himself within 
the heart, being indeed that ineffable attraction which dwells in what- 
ever is good and beautiful, and that persuasive visitation of the soul by 
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the eternal and incorruptible by which she feels herself purified, res- 
cued from mortality, and given an inheritance in the truth. This is 
precisely what Saint Augustine knew and felt with remarkable clearness 
and persistence, and what he expressed unmistakably by saying that 
every intellectual perception is knowledge of God or has God’s nature 
for its object. Proofs of the existence of God are therefore not needed, 
since his existence is in one sense obvious and in another of no 
religious interest: obvious in the sense that the ideal is a term of 
moral experience, and that truth, goodness, and beauty are inevitably 
envisaged by any one whose life has in some measure a rational quality; 
of no religious interest in the sense that perhaps some physical or dy- 
namic absolute might be scientifically discoverable in the dark entrails 
of nature or of mind. The great difference between religion and 
metaphysics is that religion looks for God at the top of life and meta- 
physics at the bottom; a fact which explains why metaphysics has 
such difficulty in finding God, while religion has never lost him. 

This brings us, however, to the grand characteristic and contradic- 
tion of Saint Augustine’s philosophy, a characteristic which can be 
best studied, perhaps, in him, although it has been inherited by all 
Christian theology and was already present in Stoic and Platonic 
speculation, when the latter had lost its ethical moorings. This is the 
idea that the same God who is the ideal of human aspiration is also 
the creator of the universe and its only primary substance. If Plato, 
when he wrote that fine and profound passage in the sixth book of the 
Republic, where he says that the good is the cause of all intelligence 
in the subject and of all intelligibility in the object, and indeed the 
principle of all essence and existence—if Plato could have foreseen 
what his oracular hyperbole was to breed in the world, we may well 
believe that he would have expunged it from his pages, with the same 
sad severity with which he banished the poets from his State. In the 
lips of Socrates, and at that juncture in the argument of the Republic, 
those sentences have a legitimate meaning. The good is the principle 
of benefit, and the philosophers who are to rule the state will not be 
alienated by their contemplations from practical wisdom, seeing that 
the idea of the good—v. ¢., of the advantageous, profitable, and bene- 
ficial—is the highest concept of the whole dialectic, that in reference 
to which all other ideas have place and significance. And if we choose 
to extend the interpretation of the passage, retaining its spirit, into 
fields where we have more knowledge than Plato could have, we may 
say that the principle of the good generates essence and existence, in 
the sense that all natural organs have functions and utilities by which 
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they establish themselves in the world, and that the organism of these 
useful functions is the true essence or idea of any living thing. But 
the Socratic origin and sense of such a passage as this, and of others 
(in the 7imeus, for instance) allied to it, was soon lost in the head- 
long ideolatry which took possession of the Neo-Platonic school ; and 
it was through this medium that Saint Augustine received his Platonic 
inspiration. The good no longer meant, as it did to Plato, the prin- 
ciple of benefit everywhere, but it meant the good Being ; and this, 
for a Christian, could naturally be none other than God ; so that the 
idea of the good being the creator of all essence and existence now 
assumed a marvellously Mosaic significance ; here was one of those bits 
of primeval revelations which, ‘‘ Zeste David cum Sibylla,"’ had sur- 
vived in the heathen world. The hypostasis of moral conceptions, 
then, and of the idea of the good in particular, led up from the Pla- 
tonic side to the doctrine of creation. 

The history of the conception among the Jews was entirely differ- 
ent, the element of goodness in the Creator being there adventitious 
and the element of power original. Jehovah for Job was already a 
universal force, justified primarily by his omnipotence ; but this phys- 
ical authority would in the end be partly rationalized and made to 
clash less scandalously with the authority of justice. Among the 
Greeks, as was to be expected, the idea of justice was more indepen- 
dent and entire ; but once named and enshrined that divinity too 
tended to absoluteness, and could be confused with the physical basis 
of existence. Inthe Stoic philosophy the latter actually gained the 
upper hand, and the problem of Job re-appeared on the horizon. It 
did not rise into painful and dazzling obviousness, however, until 
Christian times when absolute moral perfection and absolute physical 
efficacy were predicated of God with equal emphasis, if not among the 
people, who never have conceived God as either perfectly good or en- 
tirely omnipotent, at least among the theologians. If not all felt the 
contradiction with equal acuteness, the reason doubtless was that a large 
part of their thought was perfunctory and merely apologetic: they 
did not quite mean what they said when they spoke of perfect good- 
ness ; and we shall’see how Saint Augustine himself, when reduced to 
extremities, surrendered his loyalty to the moral ideal rather than re- 
consider his traditional premises. 

How tenaciously, however, he naturally clung to the moral in the 
religious, we can see by the difficulty he had in separating himself 
from the Manicheans. The Manicheans admitted two absolutes, the 
essence of the one being goodness and of the other badness. This sys- 
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tem was logically weak, because these absolutes were in the first place 
two, which is one contradiction, and in the second place relative, 
which is another. But in spite of the pitfalls into which the Mani- 
cheans were betrayed by their pursuit of metaphysical absolutes, they 
were supported by a moral intuition of great truth and importance. 
They saw that an essentially good principle could not have essential 
evil for its effect. These moral terms are, we may ourselves feel sure, 
relative to existence and to actual impulse, and it may accordingly be 
always misleading to make them the essence of metaphysical realities : 
good and bad may be not existences but qualities which existences 
have only in relation to demands in themselves or in one another. 
Yet if we once launch, as many metaphysicians would have us do, 
into the hypostasis of qualities and relations, it is certainly better and 
more honest to make contradictory qualities into opposed entities, 
and not to render our metaphysical world unmeaning as well as ficti- 
tious by peopling it with concepts in which the most important cate- 
gories of life are submerged and invalidated. Evil may be no more a 
metaphysical existence than good is; both are undoubtedly mere 
terms for vital utilities and impediments ; but if we are to indulge in 
mythology at all, it is better that our mythology should do symbolic 
justice to experience and should represent by contrasted figures the ine- 
radicable practical difference between the better and the worse, the 
beautiful and the ugly, the trustworthy and the fallacious. To dis- 
criminate between these things in practice is wisdom, and it should be 
the part of wisdom to discriminate between them in theory. The 
Manicheans accordingly attributed what is good in the world to one 
power and what is bad to another. The fable is transparent enough, 
and we, who have only just learned to smile at a personal desire, may 
affect to wonder that any one should ever have taken it literally. But 
in an age when the assertive imagination was unchecked by any crit- 
ical sense, such a device at least avoided the scandal of attributing all 
the evils and sins of this world to a principle essentially inviolate and 
pure. By avoiding what must have seemed a blasphemy to Saint 
Augustine, as to every one whose speculation was still relevant to his 
conscience and to his practical idealism, the Manicheans thus prevailed 
on many to overlook the contradictions which their system developed 
$0 soon as its figments were projected into the sphere of absolute 
existences. 

But the horror with which an idealistic youth at first views the 
truculence of nature and the vanity and turpitude of worldly life is 
capable of being softened by experience. Time subdues our initial 
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preferences by showing us the complexity of moral relations in this 
world, and by extending our imaginative sympathy to forms of ex- 
istence and passion at first repulsive, which from new and ultra-personal 
points of view may have their natural sweetness and value. In this 
way, Saint Augustine was ultimately brought to appreciate the Catho- 
licity and scope of those Greek sages who had taught that all being 
was to itself good, that evil was but the impediment of natural function, 
and that therefore the conception of anything totally or essentially 
evil was only a petulance or exaggeration in moral judgment that took, 
as it were, the bit in its teeth, and turned an incidental conflict of 
interest into a metaphysical opposition of natures. In truth, all natures 
have a constitutive principle of order and excellence ; all wills are 
nuclei of values accruing, in reference to those wills, to all surround- 
ing objects. All being is therefore in itself congruous with the true 
and the good, since its constitution is intelligible and its operation is 
creative of values. Were it not for the limitations of matter and the 
accidental crowding and conflict of life, all existing natures might sub- 
sist and prosper in peace and concord, just as their various ideas live 
without contradiction in the realm of conceptual truth. We may say 
of all things, in the words of the Gospel, that their angels see the face 
of God. Their ideals are no less cases of the good, no less instances 
of perfection, than is the chosen ideal of our private bosom. It is the 
part of justice and charity to recognize this situation, in view of which 
we may justly say that evil is always relative and subordinate to some 
constituted nature in itself a standard of worth, a point of depar- 
ture for the moral valuation of eventual changes and of surrounding 
things. Evil is accordingly accidental and unnatural ; it follows upon 
the maladaptation of actions to natures and of natures to one another. 
It can be no just ground for the condemnation of any of those natural 
essences which only give rise to it by their imperfect realization. 

The Semitic idea of creation could now receive that philosophical 
interpretation which it so sadly needed. Primordially, and in respect 
to what was positive in them, all things might be expressions of the 
good ; in their essence and ideal state they might be said to be created 
by God. For God was the supreme ideal, to which all other goods 
were subordinate and instrumental ; and if we agree to make a cos- 
mogony out of morals and to hypostatize the series of rational ideals, 
taken in the inverse order, into a series of efficient causes, it is clear 
that the highest good, which is at the end of the moral scale, will now 
figure as a first cause at the beginning of the physical sequence. This 
operation is what is recorded and demanded in the doctrine of crea- 
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tion: a doctrine which would lose its dogmatic force if we allowed 
either the moral ideality or the physical efficacy of the creator to drop 
out of sight. Ifthe moral ideality is sacrificed, we pass to an ordinary 
pantheism, while if the physical efficacy is surrendered, we take refuge 
in a naturalistic idealism of the Aristotelian type, where the good is a 
function of things and neither their substance nor their cause. 

To accept the doctrine of creation, after it had become familiar, was 
not very hard, because the contradiction it contains could then be set 
down to our imperfect apprehension. The unintelligibility of matters 
of fact does not lead us to deny them but merely to study them ; and 
when the creation was accepted as a fact, its unintelligibility became 
merely a theological problem and a religious mystery, such as no 
mortal philosophy can be without. But for Saint Augustine the situa- 
tion was wholly different. A doctrine of the creation had to be con- 
structed: the disparate ideas had to be synthesized which posterity 
was afterwards to regard as the obvious, if not wholly reconcilable, 
attributes of the Deity. The mystery could not then be recognized ; 
it had to be made. And Saint Augustine, with his vital religion, with 
his spontaneous adoration of God the Ideal, could not attribute to that 
ideal unimpeded efficacy in the world. To admit that all natures were 
essentially good might dispel the Manichean fancy about an Evil Ab- 
solute engaged in single combat with an Absolute Good; but insight 
into the meaning and the natural conditions of evil could only make 
its presence more obvious and its origin more intimately bound up 
with the general constitution of the world. Evil is only imperfection ; 
but everything is imperfect. Conflict is only maladaptation, but there 
is maladaptation everywhere. If we assume, then, what the doctrine 
of Creation requires, that all things at first proceeded out of the 
potency of the good—both their matter and form, their distribution 
and their energies, being wholly attributable to the attraction of the 
ultimately best—it is clear that some calamity must have immediately 
supervened by which the fountains of life were defiled, the strength of 
the ideal principle in living things weakened, and the mortal conflict 
instituted which not only condemns all existent things ultimately to 
perish, but hardly allows them, even while they painfully endure, to 
be truly and adequately themselves. 

Original sin, with the fall of the angels and of man for its mythical 
origin, thus enters into the inmost web of Augustinian philosophy. 
This fact cannot be too much insisted upon, for only by the immed- 
iate introduction of original sin into the history of the world could a 
man to whom God was still a moral term of inward experience, be- 
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lieve at all in the natural and fundamental efficacy of God ‘in the cos- 
mos. The doctrine of the fall made it possible for Saint Augustine to 
accept the doctrine of the creation. Both belonged to the same 
mythical region in which the moral values of life were made to figure 
as metaphysical agents; but once the metaphysical agency of the 
highest good is admitted into our poetic cosmogony, it became impera- 
tive to admit also the metaphysical agency of sin into it; for other- 
wise our highest good would be deprived of its ideal and moral char- 
acter, would cease to be the entelechy of rational life, and be degraded 
into a flat principle of description or synthesis for experience and na- 
ture as they actually are. God would thus become a natural agent, 
like the fire of Heraclitus, in which human piety could take an in- 
terest only by force of traditional inertia and unintelligence, while the 
continued muttering of the ritual prevented men from awaking to the 
disappearance of the god. The essence of deity, as Augustine was in- 
wardly convinced, was correspondence to human aspiration, moral per- 
fection and ideality. God, therefore, as the Manicheans, with Plato 
and Aristotle before them, had taught, could be the author of good 
only ; or, to express the same thing in less figurative and misleading 
language, it was only the good in things that could be contributory 
to our idea of divinity. What was evil must, therefore, be carried up 
into another concept, must be referred, if you will, to another myth- 
ical agent ; and this mythical agent in Saint Augustine’s theology was 
named sin. 

Everything in the world which obscured the image of the Creator 
or rebelled against his commandments (everything, that is, which 
prevented in things the expression of their natural ideals) was due to 
sin. Sin was responsible for disease of mind and body, for all suffer- 
ing, for death, for ignorance, perversity, and dullness. Sin was respon- 
sible—so truly original was it—for what was painful and wrong even 
in the animal kingdom, and sin—such was the paradoxical apex of 
this inverted view of natural causes—sin was responsible for sin itself. 
The insoluble problems of the origin of evil and of freedom, in a 
world produced in its every fiber by omnipotent goodness, can never 
be understood until we remember their origin. They are artificial 
problems, unknown to philosophy before it betook itself to the literal 
justification of fables in which the objects of rational endeavor were 
represented as causes of natural existence. The former are interna 
products of life, the latter its external conditions. When the two are 
confused we reach the contradiction confronting Saint Augustine, and 
all who to this day have followed in his steps. The cause of every- 
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thing must be the cause of sin, yet the principle of good could not be 
the principle of evil. Both propositions were obviously true, and 
they were only contradictory after the mythical identification of the 
God which meant the ideal of life, with the God which meant the 
forces of nature. 

It would help us little, in trying to understand these doctrines, to 
work over the dialectic of them, and seek to express the contra- 
diction in somewhat veiled terms or according to new pictorial anal- 
ogies. Good and evil, in the context of life, undoubtedly have 
common causes ; but that system which involves both is for that very 
reason not an ideal system, and to represent it as such is simply to 
ignore the conscience and the upward effort of life. The contradic- 
tion can be avoided only by renouncing the meaning of one of the 
terms, either, that is, by no longer regarding the good as an ab- 
solute creator, but merely as a partial result or tendency in a living 
world whose life naturally involves values, or else by no longer con- 
ceiving God as the ideal term in man’s own existence. ‘The latter is 
the solution adopted by metaphysicians generally, and by Saint Augus- 
tine himself when hard-pressed by the exigences of his double allegiance. 
God, he tells us, is just, although not just as man is, zor as man should 
ée. In other words, God is to be called just even when he is unjust in 
the only sense in which the word justice has a meaning among men. 
We are forced, in fact, to obscure our moral concepts and make them 
equivocal in order to be able to apply them to the efficient forces and 
actual habits of this world. The essence of divinity is no longer 
moral excellence but ontological and dynamic relations to the natural 
world, so that the love of God would have to become, not an exercise 
of reason and conscience, as it naturally was with Saint Augustine, 
but a mystical intoxication, as it was with Spinoza. Nor are the 
sad effects of this degradation of God into a physical power hard 
to trace in Augustine’s own doctrine and feeling. He became a 
champion of arbitrary grace and arbitrary predestination to perdition. 
The eternal damnation of innocents gave him no qualms ; and in this 
we must admire the strength of his logic, since if it is right that there 
should be wrong at all, there is no particular reason for stickling at the 
quantity or the enormity of it. And yet there are sentences which for 
their brutality and sycophancy cannot be read without pain—sentences 
inspired by this misguided desire to apologize for the crimes of the uni- 
verse. ‘‘ Cur ergo non crearet Deus, quos peccaturos esse praescivit, 
guandoquidem in ets, et ex ets, et quid corum culpa mereretur, et quid 
sua gratia donaretur, posset ostendere.’’ ‘* Potentius et melius esse judt- 
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cans etiam de malis bene facere quam mala esse non sinere,’’ where the 
unscrupulous maxim of doing evil that good may come is robbed of its 
human excuse of necessity and established as the principle of divine 
morality. Repellant and contorted as these ultimate metaphysical 
theories may seem, we must not suppose that they destroyed in Saint 
Augustine that practical and devotional idealism which they contra- 
dicted: the region of Christian charity is fortunately far wider and far 
nearer home than that of Christian apologetics. The work of practical 
redemption went on, while the dialectics about the perfection of the 
universe were forgotten, and Saint Augustine never ceased, by a happy 
inconsistency, to bewail the sins and to combat the heresies, in the 
melodramatic punishment of which God’s glory would have been so 
beautifully manifested. 

These seem to be the main points which a historian of Saint Augus- 
tine should seek to disentangle and exhibit in their historical relations. 
L’ Abbé Martin has been hindered by his preconceived attitude from 
dealing with them in all frankness ; but he furnishes us with materials 
which could lead an unhampered critic to many instructive reflections 
on the genesis and inner structure of that system of thought out of 
which all the philosophy of Christendom has come, either as a sym- 
pathetic expansion or as a partial and hesitating criticism. A study 
of Saint Augustine’s eclecticism, making exhaustive such an analysis as 
we have indicated above, would throw a very bright light on the his- 
tory of modern philosophy, and on the possible solutions which still 
confront it. We should learn from it, I believe, that many of the 
problems which most puzzle us are perfectly artificial and not involved 
in science or in experience ingenuously considered ; and we should 
learn at the same time to disentangle the religious instincts and genius 
of our great theologians from the unnecessary alliance they had con- 
tracted with pictorial metaphysics and fabulous history. 

G. SANTAYANA. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Greek Thinkers ; A History of Ancient Philosophy. By Turopor 
Gomperz. Vol. I, translated by Laurie Macnus. London, 
John Murray ; New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901.—pp. xvi, 
610. 

The study of Greek thought has passed through various stages. 
Logically it begins by 2 study of the literary remains, which must be 
sifted, critically exarained, and in some instances reconstructed. The 
philosophical literature, thus brought under control, is our record of 
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Greek thought ; in a sense it may be termed a history of it. Secondly, 
the system of each thinker is studied by itself as though it were an 
independent whole ; it is studied from the standpoint of the philoso- 
pher and his surroundings ; its development is traced, and its influence 
on those to whom it was imparted. No sharp line divides this stage 
from that in which the main end is the exf/anation of the tenets of 
each thinker by reference to his predecessors, to his physical and 
social environment, and to his own mental make-up. The assumption 
here is that the development of thought in a nation like Greece is a single 
process, of which the different threads reveal themselves gradually to the 
patient enquirer. It is treated like a process in the physical universe, 
and the proximate ‘cause’ of each step is sought. The ‘natural 
science’ method as applied to history may prove as unprofitable as it 
is insecure, except where genuine historical values are taken into con- 
sideration. To-day, Greek philosophy is studied far more widely than, 
e.g., that of China, not necessarily because the process of its develop- 
ment can be more accurately traced, but because the latter is far less 
fruitful than the former in what commands our esteem. It is hardly 
too much to say that Azsfory is written in terms of our own age and 
our own civilization. Its valuation of each term it considers is the 
valuation that the man of to-day places on that term. The history of 
philosophy, after it has criticized the sources, and sought to think 
anew for itself the thoughts of each great thinker, and studied the 
process of civilization in which these thoughts have become possible, 
not to say inevitable, necessarily goes on to judge each thought and 
each thinker by the standard of the student himself. In a word, this 
is no branch of antiquarian research. Like the study of biology, it 
is a study of what we are as thinkers, by investigating the manner in 
which we became what we are. And pedagogically it is the only 
genuine ‘introduction to philosophy.’ 

These last statements hold good whatever the manner in which a 
writer presents the subject to his readers. Whether the writer takes 
up each system primarily from its own standpoint; whether, on the 
other hand, he takes a series of concepts assumed to be fundamental 
and traces the history of these ; or whether with broader outlook he 
seeks to outline the ‘‘ universal history of the mind of antiquity ’’ 
(p. ix), his larger aim is essentially philosophical. 

The peculiar interest of Professor Gomperz’s Griechische Denker, the 
first volume of which now lies before us in an English translation, is its 
frank recognition of this aim. He ‘‘ endeavors to do equal justice to 
the different tendencies of ancient thought, every one of which has 
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contributed its part to the complete structure of modern intellectual ’’ 
life, ‘* sundering as thoroughly as possible what is enduring and signifi- 
cant from what is indifferent and transient’’ (p. ix). Such a task 
makes peculiar demands on the writer, for he must be at the same time 
philologist and philosopher. Professor Gomperz has long been known 
for his brilliant criticism and emendation of Greek texts, and the 
present volume is sufficient proof of the breadth and truth of his philo- 
sophic insight. His discussion of the atomic theory (p. 353), or 
again, of the problem of sense perception (pp. 320 f. ) is sufficient indi- 
cation of the modern type of critical philosophy to which this history 
of Greek thought will serve as an introduction. Every chapter, more- 
over, shows a wide acquaintance with the results of modern science ; 
in fact the book gives the first chapters in the history of science, just 
as truly as it does the first chapters in the history of philosophy. 

I can conceive no more interesting task for the philosopher, not to 
say the scientist, than to trace the development of scientific thought 
in this period when it was rapid and successful. The Greek united 
keenness of observation with shrewdness in explanation to a remark- 
able degree. The early doctrines of the Ionic School seem at first to 
be very crude guesses at what the truth might be. But each guess 
starts with an observed fact, and the guess is never a stupid one. It 
should not surprise us, therefore, that the elimination of wild guesses 
was comparatively rapid ; that when early science was started on a false 
track, it should soon be brought back to the right course ; that as 
observation increased in breadth and accuracy, there should be con- 
stant progress toward a genuine knowledge of nature. 

The peculiarity of Professor Gomperz’s history of this process, as 
compared, ¢. g., with Zeller’s great work, is that he does not stop with 
an ‘objective’ treatment of the subject. | Whether a purely objective 
treatment is possible, is another question. Beginning with Thales, 
the writer asks what elements of modern science were implicitly 
present in his doctrine that all things go back to water as their apz7 ; 
and with each new section the question is asked afresh. The reader 
may have in mind the conception of maffer. He learns first that 
these early thinkers recognized the unity of our world, and the fact 
that behind the wonderful complexity of phenomena we are to sup- 
pose a comparatively simple substratum. With Heraclitus’s doctrine 
that ‘‘all objects are always moving, though their movements elude 
our observation ’’ (Arist. PAys., viii, 3), is compared the statement 
of Lewes (Problems of Life and Mind, Ul, p. 299), ‘* modern science 
takes it for granted that the molecules of matter are always vibrating 
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or in movement, . . . though these movements are imperceptible.’ 
The doctrine that matter is unchangeable in quantity and in quality 
first comes out in the teachings of Parmenides (pp. 173 f.), and it 
underlies the thought of Empedocles no less than that of Anaxagoras 
or the Atomists. As taught by Parmenides, Gomperz calls it the 
‘* residue or deposit of the spontaneous disintegration of the doctrine 
of primary matter’’ (p. 171). At first a metaphysical hypothesis, it 
was made the basis of the ‘science’ of the successors of Parmenides, 
and the progress of science ever since has been ‘‘ bound up with the 
growing belief in the permanence, quantitatively and qualitatively, of 
the contents of space’’ (p. 174). The next step in this history of 
the doctrine of matter was taken by Empedocles. In his writings 
‘we are confronted for the first time with the three fundamental 
conceptions of chemistry: the assumption of a plurality, and of a 
limited plurality of primary elements ; the premise of combination 
in which such elements occur; and, finally, the recognition of 
numerous quantitative differences or proportional variations of the 
said combinations’’ (p. 230). Finally we arrive at the enunciation 
of an atomic theory. ‘* According to convention there are a sweet 
and a bitter, a hot and a cold, and according to convention there is 
color. In truth there are atoms and a void’’ (p. 320, from Demo- 
critus, ed. Mullach, p. 204). After a quotation from Galileo Galilei 
our author continues, ‘‘ across the twenty-two centuries that stretched 
between these giants of thought, Democritus and Galilei (sic) were 
both fully aware that the so-called secondary qualities of things were 
more than mere arbitrary assumptions, conventional opinions, or ap- 
pellations. . . . A true, solid, unchangeable object of cognition in 
the corporeal world has at last been gained, and persistent matter 
stood out as the genuine reality in opposition to the volatile and 
variable qualities of sensation which we call secondary. . . . The in- 
dividual bodies, as the constituent parts of such matter, were dis- 
tinguished from one another by their sizes and shapes alone, inclu- 
sive of their degree of capacity, determined by the size and shape to 
exert an effect on other bodies by impact and pressure’’ (pp. 321, 
322). 

To go on with the account of the conceptions of modern science as 
they were worked out in this period of Greek thought is foreign to 
my purpose. The reader of Professor Gomperz’s book will, I am sure, 
be delighted with the way these questions are treated. The relation 
of the conceptions of matter and force for these early thinkers (pp. 
343 ff.) ; the discovery of Pythagoras that sound is subject to a nu- 
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merical law (p. 102); the extension of the belief in strict causa- | 
tion by Heraclitus until it includes all nature (p. 73); the develop- 
ment of the theory of evolution, from the mere assumption that the } 
world-process is a continuous one, from the attempt to explain this 
process as ‘rarefaction’ and ‘condensation,’ from the belief that it 
begins with fire and ends with fire (p. 65), while the planets are hurled 
off from the central mass in its rapid rotation (p. 218), until at length 
we come to the brilliant conjecture of Empedocles, which really antici- 
pated Darwin’s doctrine of the survival of the fittest in the struggle 
for existence (p. 244); the rise of astronomy, as first the roundness of 
the earth and the heavenly bodies was recognized (p. 111), then a 
movement of the earth equivalent to rotation (p. 113), and later the 
correct explanation of eclipses and the moon’s phases (p. 220), until 
finally the Copernican system was taught by Heraclides and Aris- 
tarchus (cf. pp. 120, 121)—these and other steps in the development 
of science are very clearly outlined in the present volume. 

No doubt certain thinkers who wish to claim every great discovery 
for their own day and generation will find many points to criticize in 
this exposition. To say that Empedocles ‘‘ takes us at a bound into 
the heart of modern chemistry ’’ (p. 230) will seem an exaggeration. 
And it is an open question whether Empedocles intended to base the 
survival of the fittest organisms on an actual struggle for existence ; to 
say the least, this thought is grasped so indefinitely and presented in 
such a hazy manner that it made little impression on following thinkers. 
The attempt to make the ‘‘ central fire’’ of Philolaus the ‘‘ irresisti- 
ble product of analogical inference’’ (p. 115) is hardly successful, 
though the thought is developed in an extremely interesting manner. | 
And the appeal to the “facts of history’’ (p. 120), the statement 
that the theory of a central fire ‘‘ promoted the progress of scientific 
research,’’ for ‘‘in less than a century and a half ¢ engendered the 
heliocentric doctrine,’’ reads like an ex parte defence of a fantastic 
theory. Indeed, it seems to me a fruitless task to defend the value of 
any mere guess by pointing out that it was a stepping-stone to the 
discovery of real scientific truth. 

So much seems really fantastic in the philosophy and the science of 
the pre-Socratic thinkers, that widely different opinions prevail as to 
the value of their work. The casual student of their systems feels first 
the large poetic element in them. That their eyes were open to the | 
facts of the world about them, however, and that their imagination 
often grasped the facts of nature in a truly scientific spirit, has been 
abundantly shown by Professor Gomperz. It is no denial of the 
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value of their work to say that the truths they reached were soon for- 
gotten, and that it remained for a much later age to sift the truth from 
the error. The only real question is whether the fruit of their imagi- 
nation is just a series of lucky guesses, or whether it was reached by a 
process essentially the same as that employed by the scientist to-day. 
The net result of Professor Gomperz’s researches tends to show that 
the latter is in reality the case. 

Two other features of this treatise will attract the attention of the 
careful reader. Of these the first is the breadth of the writer’s view. 
The history of philosophy has often been written as though philosophy 
were a stream following its own bed, receiving some little tributary 
here, and eddying about a rock there, but practically uninfluenced by 
other features of the social landscape. For Professor Gomperz the 
science and philosophy of Greece are integral parts of Greek civiliza- 
tion. The practical science of Egypt and the Babylonian studies of the 
heavens were appropriated by the Greeks along with the elements of 
material civilization and the beginnings of art (p. 95). The Pytha- 
gorean movement, so important for philosophy, drew its inspiration in 
a measure from these foreign sources, as Greece took her place in the 
military and commercial world which centered about the Mediter- 
ranean. Except for the peculiar social influence which tended to 
weaken the authority of religious belief, the search for scientific 
causes would hardly have arisen ; and the same factors which stimu- 
lated the Greek mind to political activity, tended to rouse a curiosity 
in regard to the secrets of nature. Nor was the Greek philosopher a 
unique product of this civilization. Pythagoras was but one among 
many founders of socio-religious communities. The wandering 
Xenophanes was not the first epic poet to set before his audience philo- 
sophical speculation as the substance of his song, for had not Hesiod 
preceded him? Anaxagoras was one of a group of brilliant intellects 
gathered about Pericles. Empedocles, engineer, healer, and poet, as 
well as student of nature, can only be understood in the multiform life 
of which he was a factor. 

To write the history of Greek philosophy from this larger point of 
view is no easy task ; but the fact that the attempt is made augurs well 
for the progress of our understanding of Greek thought. One result 
of it—and by no means the least important—is the attention that our 
author is led to give to the historians and to the physicians of the 
period considered. The chapter on the Greek physicians presents in 
attractive form very much that is new to the ordinary student of the 
history of philosophy, and it furnishes perhaps the most complete 
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justification possible for the wider view of Greek philosophy taken by 
Professor Gomperz. The history of criticism in Greece remains to be 
written. The foundations of its history, however, are pointed out in 
the present volume. ‘‘ We have already made acquaintance with two 
of the sources from which the spirit of criticism derived its nourish- 
ment—the metaphysical and dialectical discussions practised by the 
Eleatic philosophers, and the semi-historical method which was applied 
to the myths by Hecatzus and Herodotus. A third source is to be 
traced to the school of the physicians. These aimed at eliminating 
the arbitrary element from the view and knowledge of nature . ws 
(p. 276, cf. p. 313). The unfamiliarity of this part of the field is an 
adequate reason for devoting more space to this topic than perhaps it 
intrinsically deserves. 

In attempting to give an account of philosophy as one side of Greek 
civilization, Professor Gomperz sometimes promulgates his views with 
such positiveness as to rouse opposition. Will ‘‘no one dispute the 
assertion ’’ that ‘‘ practically the entire fairy lore of the Occident is 
derived from India’’ (p. 95)? or that Aphrodite is Greek for Semitic 
Afthoret or Ashtoreth (p. 96)? The account of the ‘ smoke-soul’, 
the @vués, by which all difficulties which had arisen in regard to the 
psychology of the Homeric poems are so easily solved, seems to me 
particularly open to question. Some points about which the reader 
may have doubts, are discussed at length in the author’s brilliant 
papers published by the Vienna Academy. In regard to others the 
brevity of the notes perhaps explains why we often have only results 
without the steps leading to the results. 

In addition to this breadth in the author’s method of treating the 
subject, the reader will be struck by the absence of purely negative 
discussion. For instance in the chapters on Pythagoras and his 
school we go on from one positive statement to another, and he who 
turns from Zeller’s discussion of this topic to that by Gomperz, will 
perhaps miss the negative criticism which fills so much of the earlier 
book. This negative criticism was sadly needed half a century ago, 
and it was a large part of Zeller’s work to clear the field of misappre- 
hensions which had grown up both as to the sources of our knowledge 
and the way those sources should be used. ‘The field once cleared, 
there is no less need of the critical spirit than before, but the results 
should be much more positive. It is these positive results which Pro- 
fessor Gomperz seeks to give, and if a question arises now and again 
in the reader’s mind, it should not blind his vision to the extremely 
careful way in which the evidence has been sifted. Our knowledge 
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as to the relations of Greece to other and older civilizations has in- 
creased rapidly in the last quarter of a century, not to say in the last 
decade. Again, new data for a knowledge of the Orphic movement 
have been gained as the result of excavations in greater Greece, and 
the new facts place what was already known in an entirely new light. 
The discussion of this question in Germany has by no means ceased, 
and scholars are divided into two camps with reference to the age of 
portions of the Orphic writings. The English reader will welcome 
none the less this first clear statement in his own language of the newer 
view as to the history of this important movement. 

The great charm of the German work is the graphic and picturesque 
manner in which it is written. (Cf. ¢. g., pp. 155, 180, 295.) The 
writer seeks to ‘‘ summarize the labors of a lifetime ’’ in such wise that 
the result will appeal ‘‘ to wide circles of cultivated readers’’ (p. ix); 
and certainly in America the German work has found a large and ap- 
preciative audience. To do justice to the translation is not an easy 
task. The examples which have already been quoted perhaps in them- 
selves justify the statement that the translation is gracefully written, 
although if the reader is careful to get the meaning of each sentence 
he will not infrequently find it necessary to refer to the German 
original, ¢. g., p. 19, l. 33; p. 276 end (a sentence which is incor- 
rectly translated); p. 63, 1. 24 (where Bogen should be translated 


‘arch’); p. 132, 1. 12 (‘* by this means’’ ?) and 1. 15 (‘‘ were admitted 


to the freedom of the godhead or of the source of light ’’ sic); p. 157, 
1. 34 (‘‘ the ideals of the people, their masters, and their sources’’); 
p. 162, ll. 3 ff., etc. Professor Gomperz is not to be held responsible 
for the following remarkable statement (p. 149): ‘‘ The air-hole in 
the ear, for example, he regarded as a resounding board ’’ ; or for the 
statement (p. 13) that writing material ‘‘ was afforded by the pulp of 
the papyrus shrub, split into slender and flexible strips.’’ 

This last passage leads me to remark that it is unfortunate that the 
translator of such a work should be deficient in his knowledge of things 
Greek. The Greeks did not ‘‘ mould statues’’ (p. 156); the win- 
ners’ lists at Olympia are not ‘‘ extant since 776 B. C.’’ (p. 12), nor 
does Gomperz make any such careless statement ; and such phrases as 
‘‘familiarized the market with silver and gold’’ (p. 8), or ‘the 
[Greek] customer must often have surprised the merchant making 
entries in his account book’’ are, to say the least, much more pic- 
turesque than either the facts, or the German to be translated, would 
warrant. And on page 28 it seems odd to read of Mycenzan banquet- 
ing halls with their ‘‘ plates of beaten metal . . . and their drinking- 
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cups of embossed gold,’’ but in the German it is ‘‘ banqueting halls 
adorned with sheets of metal ’’ etc. 

It is a thankless task to note instances where the original German 
has not been understood by the translator. In the first sentence (p. 3) 
he seems to have read Beobachtung for Beachtung; p. 5,1. 19 ‘* sacri- 
fice of national resources ’’ is very different from Offer an Volkskraft ; 
p. 19, 1. 3 ‘‘limited’’ experience misses the point of vermeintlich. 
The translator states that he has ‘‘ discussed every doubtful point’’ with 
Professor Gomperz (p. vii) ; but anyone who takes pains to compare a 
page of the translation with the original will probably find some error; 
one must assume that these errors were not recognized by the trans- 
lator as ‘‘ doubtful points.’’ 

In his preface the translator expresses the hope that he has ‘‘ not been 
entirely unsuccessful in conveying in English something of the bril- 
liance and charm of style which the author’s German readers recognize 
and admire in his own’’ (p. vii). In my opinion his use of poetic 
words (dudiety p. 354, empery p. 128, hearkening as transitive p. 24), 
of archaic or obsolete words (diminishment, ordinance for ‘‘ arrange- 
ment’’ asin Chaucer, undistracted for ‘‘ unmoved’’), and of unusual 
words (muditiscient, expiey) does not help to reproduce the style of 
Professor Gomperz. It is rash to criticize the style of an Oxford liter- 
ary man and poet, but one may note the use of plural noun and singu- 
lar verb (p. 19), and the phrase ‘‘ either by . . . nor by’’ (p. 309) ; 
I find no analogy for the use of ‘‘ lucrative ’’ on p. 332, nor for the 
phrase ‘‘ abuts in’’ (p. 129). A note might be added to explain 
what is meant by a ‘‘ drawing-block ’’ (p. 59), for the dictionaries do 
not help one ; nor can I understand ‘‘ hole-in-a-corner mysteries ’’ un- 
less it is a misprint for ‘‘ hole-and-corner.”’ 

The translator’s effort to reproduce the brilliancy of Gomperz’s 
style stumbles over more than one metaphor. What is one to say of 
‘*a yawning gulf’’ with ‘‘ stepping stones’’ over it (p. 24) ? or of the 
phrase ‘‘ disperse gloomier aspects of belief, and clothe them with 
brilliance ’’ (p. 30) ? or of a man ‘‘so malleable and versatile that his 
joints seemed positively liquid’’ (p. 208)? Perhaps there is a closely 
veiled sarcasm in the statement by the reviewer of this book in the 
London Sfectator for May 18, 1901, to the effect that ‘‘ The transla- 
tion is excellently done. . . . Such an excellent reproduction of so 
important a foreign work on one of the greatest of themes is an event 
in its way.’’ 

ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA. 
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Kant. [Les grands philosophes.] Par TH&oporeE RvysseEn. 

Paris, Félix Alcan, 1900.—pp. x, 391. 

Although perhaps such a verdict should be pronounced with hesita- 
tion, it may be safely said that this new book on Kant thoroughly 
justifies itself. It is designed, to be sure, primarily for French 
readers ; to do for them a work of historical exposition only imper- 
fectly provided for up to this time by Cousin’s book, and the two 
encyclopedia articles by Barni and Boutroux. But its merits will be 
none the less enjoyed by the universal philosophical public. These 
merits are the result of its author’s strict adherence to the method and 
aim which he proposes for himself at the outset: the method of his- 
torical research and the aim of colorless exposition. Professor 
Ruyssen believes, as he announces in his preface, that textual exegesis 
and critical interpretation are sufficiently provided for elsewhere, the 
latter notably by Vaihinger in Germany and Boutroux in France. 
There remains the less interesting, but more timely and useful work 
of historical exposition. The author thus identifies himself with the 
plans of the editor of ‘‘ Les grands philosophes,’’ a series of which 
this volume and a similar account of Socrates by Clodius Piat have 
already been issued. It is Professor Ruyssen’s aim, then, to be ob- 
jective and impersonal, and he has succeeded to a remarkable degree. 
Most of the Kantian literature, as we know, contains an account of 
what Kant ought to have thought, and what he really thought without 
knowing it, and what he thought before or after he changed his mind. 
In this book Kant is not made responsible for anything that he has not 
clearly admitted in his own books. Indeed, Professor Ruyssen has 
gone so far as to omit all consideration of Kant’s relation to posterity, 
and in so doing, as shall be maintained later, has decidedly limited the 
scope of his book as a piece of historical writing. But it has enabled 
him, free from all constructive bias, to stand chronologically where Kant 
stood, and see only what Kant saw. The book contains a convenient ar- 
rangement of the strictly Kantian thought. It is based upon a thorough 
acquaintance with Kant’s entire philosophical writing and his corre- 
spondence, together with a wide knowledge of antecedent and con- 
temporary developments of thought. This last resource enables 
Professor Ruyssen to include in the book two very interesting historical 
summaries: the second: chapter, entitled ‘‘ Kant et son temps,’’ re- 
viewing Kant’s relation to the Enlightenment and to his general philo- 
sophical environment ; and a part of the eighth chapter, showing the 
bearings of his religious philosophy. Kant’s own internal develop- 
ment is very carefully elaborated, and much attention is given to the 
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interrelation of his different writings. At the end of the book the 
reader will find a very convenient chronological table of the principal 
events that occurred during Kant’s lifetime ; a list of his writings to- 
gether with the more important editions and translations; and a 
valuable bibliography. The exposition is at times somewhat disap- 
pointing, largely, perhaps, because we expect so much in this respect 
of a Frenchman. Some of the more difficult portions of Kant’s 
thought, as, ¢. g., the Transcendental Deduction of the Categories 
and the general topics of Freedom and Teleology, are treated too 
literally. The author’s very fidelity prevents the freedom and direct- 
ness that are so requisite for a clear explanation. Nevertheless the 
features mentioned above, together with its comprehensiveness and 
well-balanced arrangement, make the book a valuable compendium 
for reference as well as a very interesting and trustworthy volume of 
historical reading. 

From this general characterization of the book we may now turn to 
certain well-known problems of interpretation that it raises, in spite of 
its purely historical aim. Professor Ruyssen announces that certain 
discussions are indispensable if one is to maintain, as he admittedly 
does, the unity, consistency, and progressive continuity of Kant’s 
thought. Moreover the arrangement of certain parts of the book be- 
trays an opinion respecting the systematic character of Kant’s philos- 
ophy, that is neither obviously true nor universally accepted. Although 
their connection is close, there are involved here two questions of very 
unequal importance. 

On the one hand, Professor Ruyssen maintains successfully that Kant’s 
inner history is the history of one growing mind. As is very generally 
agreed, he did not consciously experience any important changes of be- 
lief after arriving at maturity, and regarded what he said on various sub- 
jects and at different times as parts of a single comprehensive insight. 
By 1770 at the latest he has taken his stand in defence of the validity 
of the Newtonian science, and has accepted as his fundamental episte- 
mological principle the synthetic activity of the understanding. He 
has recognized the a frior? validity of duty and undertaken to resist 
the moral skepticism of his age. He has begun his speculations re- 
specting the beautiful and the sublime, and recognized in his psycho- 
logical three-fold division of the faculties the necessity of a critique of 
the judgment of taste. He has ascribed the sterility of the dogmatic 
method to its lack of an empirical content such as mathematics can 
provide for itself. And at the same time, as Caird has pointed out, 
he indicates his allegiance to the orthodox interpretation of the uni- 
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verse by the announcement in the Dissertation that the value of his 
a priori theory of space and time lay in its ridding the noumenal world 
of these determinations, and paving the way to a new metaphysics of 
things in themselves. By the time of the publication of the Crit#igue 
of Pure Reason, Kant is prepared to announce a general plan which 
forecasts the Critique of Practical Reason and a metaphysic of nature 
and morals. These ideas dwelt together in the consciousness of Kant 
throughout his productive period, and they were all conscious of one 
another. Moreover, Kant meant that they should all be consistent 
with one another, which was equivalent for him to a determination to 
fit them all into a symmetrical and logical plan. We may agree readily 
enough, then, with Professor Ruyssen’s contention that there is a unity 
of spirit, method, and doctrine in the Kantian thought, in so far as he 
means that it was continuous and synthetically apprehended by Kant 
himself. 

But a much more difficult problem awaits solution. Is there a real 
logical coherence between the different aspects of Kant’s thought ? 
Was he able consistently and progressively to realize his plans for a 
general system of philosophy? Or is there in Kant the inconsistency 
and vacillation that might wisely be expected of a great discoverer with 
conservative proclivities—one imbued with the traditional phraseology 
and ideals, and enthusiastically obeying a new insight that has not 
grown old enough to be one philosophy? As might be expected 
on general grounds, Kant reveals himself in his writings as one who 
cannot always anticipate the outcome of his own thought, and some- 
times plans where he cannot fulfil. He is too near his greatest ideas 
to comprehend their full significance, and is constantly suggesting 
where he cannot state apodictically. Hence arises the inevitable criti- 
cism of the critical philosophy, the desire to introduce Kant to him- 
self, and such criticism is up to a certain point indispensable. It is 
quite possible with Kant, as with Socrates, to be too clear and literal 
in exposition. You have not necessarily rendered a philosopher’s 
thought when you have restated the contents of his books. Now 
upon reading Professor Ruyssen’s account one feels that it has to a cer- 
tain extent failed by the very virtue ofits accuracy. The arrangement 
follows the divisions of thought marked by Kant’s separate publica- 
tions, and the relations of these divisions to one another is conceived 
after the rather mechanical fashion suggested by one’s first reading. 
As a consequence, one looks in vain for a synthetic interpretation of 
the Kantian We/tanschauung, or such an understanding of him as will 
satisfactorily explain the issuance from him of the inspired movement 
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of idealism. Such would doubtless threaten the consistency as it 
would deny the simplicity of the Kantian thought, but not without 
the gain of profundity and adequacy. To make good the objection to 
Professor Ruyssen’s treatment it is necessary that we should consider 
briefly Kant’s relation to metaphysics. 

Our author’s treatment of the matter seems to be both non-com- 
mittal and obscure. The book is arranged to conform as far as pos- 
sible to Kant’s programme as announced in the Architectonic at the 
end of the Critigue of Pure Reason. The exposition of the first 
critique is followed by an account of the Metaphysics of Nature ; 
and this in turn by the Critique of Practical Reason and the Meta- 
physics of Morals. The chapter on the metaphysics of nature is based 
upon Kant’s publication of 1783, entitled Metaphysical First Princi- 
ples of the Science of Nature, public lectures and short papers com- 
posed between 1775 and 1800, and certain passages from the three 
critiques. Kant’s division into Ontology, Rational Physiology ( Physics 
and Psychology), Rational Cosmology, and Rational Theology is fol- 
lowed and filled up as far as possible from these miscellaneous sources. 
But what does Professor Ruyssen mean by Metaphysics here? It seems 
probable that Kant’s idea of a metaphysics of nature was primarily a 
deduction of certain @ friori principles of natural science. In the Pref- 
ace to the Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals we read : 
** We may call all philosophy empirical, so far as it is based on grounds 
of experience ; on the other hand, that which delivers its doctrines from 
a priort principles alone we may call pure philosophy. When the latter 
is merely formal it is logic ; if it is restricted to definite objects of the 
understanding it is metaphysic.’’ (Ed. of Ros., Vol. VIII, p. 4 ; trans. 
of Abbott, p. 2.) Here and elsewhere in Kant’s ethical writings meta- 
physics is divided into that which provides a system of a prior? principles 
for natural philosophy, and which he commonly refers to as physics, and 
that which investigates ‘‘ the sources of the practical principles which 
are to be found @ friorf in our reason.’’ (Ed. of Ros., Vol. VIII, 
p. 6; trans. of Abbott, p. 4.) Since a metaphysics of morals does 
not claim to be a science of objective reality, but only of normative 
laws, its principles have the same validity within its own realm as the 
a priori principles of physics have in the realm of a metaphysics of 
nature. Both would be quite distinct from a theoretical inquiry con- 
cerning the supersensible. The only part of the programme for a 
metaphysics of nature that Kant avowedly carried out was the Rational 
Physics. This he treated in the Metaphysical First Principles of 
the Science of Nature and the incomplete Passage from the Meta- 
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physical Principles of a Science of Nature to Physics. He is here 
using metaphysics to denote certain specific @ priori laws applicable to 
the phenomenal world. In order consistently to complete the pro- 
gramme, which he arranged to contain the traditional problems, he 
would necessarily have contented himself with demonstrating the im- 
possibility of science in the other regions of inquiry there specified. 
Now asa matter of fact Kant never completed the negative meta- 
physics which he conceived upon this basis, and a very different con- 
ception appears in the Pro/egomena, the second edition of the Critique 
of Pure Reason, and the Essay on the Progress of Metaphysics since 
Letbniz, all written between 1783 and 1791. Not only does he here 
propose to ‘‘ put knowledge out of the way in order to make room 
for faith,’’ but maintains that the superior merit of his own meta- 
physics to that of Hume and the dogmatists is its ability to achieve 
this positive result. (cf. Caird: Crit. Phil. of Kant, Vol. 1, p. 241; 
and Prolegomena, ed. of Ros., Vol. III, p. 7). Moreover he definitely 
refers to the purpose of the transcendental philosophy ‘‘ to advance from 
the sensible to the supersensible,’’ ‘‘ from the objects of experience to 
those objects which are beyond experience.’’ (Zssay on the Progress 
of Metaphysics, ed. of Ros., Vol. I, p. 489). Itis necessary, then, in 
rendering a true account of the Kantian philosophy to take into con- 
sideration these two metaphysical programmes. There can be little 
doubt that Kant conceived them both, and that the latter gradually re- 
placed the former. 

Are we to believe, then, that Kant relapsed into dogmatism, or an- 
ticipated the later idealism, or elaborated a system of thought con- 
cerning the noumenal world that is characteristically his own? After 
quoting as above from the Zssay on the Progress of Metaphysics, 
Caird points out the change of emphasis which it denotes, and finds 
it to indicate not a recoil ‘‘ towards that common-sense realism which 
in the first edition he had left behind’’ but an advance toward ‘‘a 
more complete and consequent application of the principle of his 
transcendental deduction.’’ (Caird: Crit. Phil. of Kant, Vol. I, p. 
243, Note.) By this he means, as appears in the sequel, that Kant was 
gravitating toward the theoretical recognition of an absolute ego as 
the supreme implication of experience. This tendency on the part of 
Kant, and the fact that it was never more than a tendency can best 
be understood by distinguishing two different functions of the noume- 
non. In the first place, after reducing the object of experience to de- 
pendence upon the mind’s activity, there is finally left over only its bare 
externality or givenness. But this very externality constitutes a claim to 
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genuine reality, dependence upon mind being regarded as degrada- 
tion to an order of appearance or phenomenal existence. Knowledge 
of this thing in itself, then, is impossible because it is essentially 
an extra-mental object. The ideal of reason could not here be ac- 
complished by the aid of the understanding. ‘This is the purely ag- 
nostic Kant. When, on the other hand, we depreciate the above 
noumenon, because of its very inaccessibility, and emphasize the 
world of mind because of its cognitive value, we have a new ideal of 
reason. The world of experience falls short now not because it is de- 
pendent upon the understanding, but because it cannot be completely 
comprehended by that faculty. The reason is here clamoring not for 
less mind, but for a complete mental synthesis. Here the thing in 
itself is not that which is beyond mind, but that which is the con- 
summation of mind. Now, Kant approaches idealism in so far as he 
regards the noumenal world more and more from the latter of these 
two points of view, but he is prevented from ever arriving at that 
metaphysics because he never forsakes the former. In his concep- 
tion of the regulative use of the ideas he acknowledges the necessity 
of the thought of the completion of human knowledge in a self-deter- 
mined totality. In his conception of teleology he admits the neces- 
sity of thinking the world as designed for our intelligences through the 
agency of an original creative intelligence. Finally, in his repeated 
allusion to the possibility of an intuitive intelligence, he suggests the 
overcoming of his own epistemological dualism. But because for the 
human understanding objective knowledge must always involve a 
given, the noumenal world would have to be given in order to be 
known. And because the noumenal or rational totality can never 
conform to the conditions of intuition, it must therefore remain inac- 
cessible to the knowing subject. Consequently these speculations fail 
to arrive at the thought of an immanent universal self, and belong for 
the theoretical reason to the anomalous realm of ‘ necessary thoughts.’ 
Kant is clearly not an idealist, because he lacks the great idealistic pre- 
supposition of an ultimate identity of thought and reality, and of the 
inclusion of subject and object in the organic unity of the self. 

To be concise, Kant held that matters of fact can be known, and 
that the ideal can be known, but denied that the ideal can be known 
to be matter of fact. The ideal as matter of fact, however, can be 
systematically traced in nature, history, and religion. Moreover, 
since the rules for life are ideal, one will in conduct necessarily 
assume the actuality of the ideal. But Kant never finds the idealistic 
way of knowing the ideal-real. 
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If this be a fair representation of Kant’s relation to metaphysics it 
will justify a criticism of Professor Ruyssen’s book in its totality. He 
does not afford his readers a glimpse of that We/tanschauung, of which 
Kant was rationally convinced, but upon which he put his own pecu- 
liar epistemological construction. He treats the topic of the metaphy- 
sics of nature too narrowly to represent Kant’s general conception of 
metaphysics, while too broadly to suit his more specific plan. He 
announces at one point that Kant’s metaphysical aim was the construc- 
tion by reason of an ideal world, combined with the denial of the 
objective validity of this construction, but in another connection states 
that Kant’s metaphysics is negative because it is concerned primarily 
with demonstratiug the unknowability of the thing in itself, the 
proper object of metaphysics (cf. pp. 165 and 67). Professor Ruyssen 
would have done better to have distinguished clearly the two plans as 
above, confining his treatment of the metaphysics of nature to Kant’s 
deduction of the first principles of physics. He might then have 
brought together what he could not have found in any one book or 
essay, the We/tanschauung, to use Professor Paulsen’s words, of den 


gansen personlichen Kant. 
RALPH BARTON PERRY. 
SMITH COLLEGE. 


The Limits of Evolution and other Essays ; Illustrating the Meta- 
physical Theory of Personal Idealism. By G. H. Howtson, New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1901.—pp. xxxv, 396. 


In his preface Professor Howison says of these essays ‘‘ They all illus- 
trate, each from the field of its own subject, the metaphysical theory 
which I venture to call Personal Idealism.’’ It is this fact which 
renders the task of the reviewer of the book a somewhat difficult one. 
For the permanent value of each essay must necessarily depend very 
largely on the soundness and vitality of this underlying and informing 
philosophy, while the reader can hardly pass a fair judgment on the 
latter from such a piece-meal presentation of its claims. It is true 
that some help is offered by the author in a preliminary statement, 
also in the preface, of the main points of his metaphysical system ; 
but this as he admits is a mere summary, propounded for the reader’s 
better appreciation of the point of view of the essays, but necessarily 
presented ‘‘in all its naked dogmatism.’’ A hope is held out of a 
fuller treatment in some future work, but until this is fulfilled the 
author can hardly expect to make converts by the mere statement 
of a new form of idealistic ontology. None the less, the present 
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volume contains much that is suggestive and stimulating, while the 
moral elevation of its tone, and the candor and urbanity which are 
present throughout its pages, give it a charm not always to be found 
in philosophic discussions. 

The general character of the metaphysics here summarized is that of 
pluralism as opposed to monism, and idealism as opposed to naturalism. 
The reality of the universe, on this theory, consists of minds and their 
experiences. All minds are in their essence timeless and non- spatial, 
their true existence consists in their thought-relations to each other 
and to God. God is not inclusive of other minds, nor yet is he their 
efficient cause. Efficient causation, indeed, is wholly eliminated from 
the world of reality. He is, however, the ideal by which their actions, 
in so far as they are rational, are determined; and the sole causal 
nexus which holds good in the rational sphere is that of ‘ final cause’ 
or ‘end.’ God is not in the ordinary sense of the word the 
‘creator’ of man nor is he directly creative of the world as each one 
of us knows it. Each mind is creative, and God and the other minds 
are reciprocally dependent, God’s prefection resting on the recogni- 
tion he gives to other minds, and each of the latter being real only 
through the reality of God as the ideal type of existence. The rela- 
tion between God and man is thus ‘‘ freely mutual’’ and God ‘‘ only 
exists as primus inter pares, in a circle eternal and indissoluble.’’ 

In so far as criticism is possible of a doctrine merely summarized or 
only incidentally treated in comparatively brief essays, one can but ob- 
ject to this idealistic pluralism that it seems insufficiently supported in 
its main contentions by the implications of ordinary experience or by 
the results of philosophic inquiry. Idealistic monism, that of Hegel, 
for example, is the response of reflective thought to the demand for 
such a unity as shall render intelligible the apparently disparate ele- 
ments of conscious experience ;—all such experience, whether of the 
individual or of the race, whether pertaining to the fields of history, 
science, art, religion, morality, or philosophy itself, being regarded as 
the manifestation and explication of the one all-embracing and all-dif- 
ferentiating reason. Monism, in short, is the form which philosophy 
inevitably takes when it is treated as the final and. highest step in the 
systematization of knowledge. Undoubtedly in any such philosophy 
there are pitfalls for the unwary. Monism, especially in the past cen- 
tury, has too often ‘‘made itself cheap”; and the Absolute has been used 
as asort of transcendental limbo to which all incomprehensibilities and 
thought contradictions might be safely consigned. But if the reaction 
against hasty and uncritical conceptions of the one and the all leads 
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us to a mere pluralism, it becomesa relinquishment of the main problem 
of philosophy. It is true Professor Howison gains a certain unifying 
principle by the interaction between the minds that, for him, make up 
the real world, but the nature of this he fails to make clear. Nor, to 
the present writer, does his theory of the Divine Being serve to eluci- 
date the facts of human life, nor does it appear to be either a necessary 
corollary from, nor a prerequisite to man’s moral consciousness. This 
new presentation of the ontological argument seems as liable to objec- 
tion as was its older form. Man has, and must have, an ideal, in art, 
in science, in the moral life. But because we have a conception of 
the true, the beautiful, and the good, it does not follow that truth, 
beauty, and goodness have an objective and personal existence. Pro- 
fessor Howison’s doctrine of human freedom does not seem essentially 
different from Kant’s and is open tothe same criticisms. It has been 
pointed out, times without number, that a freedom of choice which 
pertains to the individual as noumenal, even if its existence be granted, 
cannot avail to lift his actions in the phenomenal world outside of the 
causal connection which there obtains ; and that it is these actions, time 
and space conditioned as they are, for which we are supposed to demand 
‘freedom.’ In the present work, however, the determinism which 
the writer seeks to reconcile with freedom is rather that of theology 
than of science. 

Little space remains in which to refer to the essays in detail. That 
which gives its title to the volume will to some readers seem the least sat- 
isfactory. ‘The subject has repeatedly been thrashed out, and one cannot 
but suspect that if the philosophy of evolution had been as vulnerable 
as its opponents have claimed, it must long ago have succumbed to 
the assaults of idealism. In ‘* Modern Science and Pantheism’’ the 
author draws attention to a phenomenon familiar to every student 
of contemporary thought, the marked tendency toward a pantheistic 
philosophy that is found among those who are most deeply im- 
bued with the spirit of modern science. The discussion of this is 
interesting and illuminative, though not every one will accept the judg- 
ment on pantheism, which makes it entail ‘‘ the obliteration of free- 
dom of moral life, and of any immortality worth the having.’’ The 
essay on ‘* Later German Philosophy ’’ is an excellent criticism of the 
systems of Hartmann, Diihring, and Lange; and in the address on ‘‘The 
Right Relation of Reason to Religion’’ the author applies his own 
philosophic theory to the elucidation of this thorny subject with admir- 
able suavity and no small dialectic skill. 


E. RITCHIE. 
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Arthur Schopenhauer. Seine Persinlichkeit, seine Lehre, sein Glaube. 
[Frommann’s Klassiker der Philosophie]. Von JoHANNES VOLKELT, 
Stuttgart, Fr. Frommann’s Verlag (E. Hauff ), 1900.—pp. xiv, 392. 
I believe it was Schiller who once said that he felt there was mar- 

row in his bones for centuries to feed on. The thought expressed in 
this remark applies to all great men, and is perhaps one of the tests of 
their greatness. The world gauges a man by what he accomplishes, 
by the influence he exerts upon the generations that follow him. We 
are still feeding on the marrow in Kant’s bones, and we do not seem 
to have entirely exhausted the possibilities of Schopenhauer’s either, 
The great pessimist has been dead for many a year, and other heroes 
have found their way into the thoughts of men, but the interest in his 
life and work is unabated. His writings have been published in many 
editions, books and monographs have been written about him, and still 
the last word has not been said. The thinker who found it so hard to 
obtain a hearing among his contemporaries has become one of the 
great figures of the age. And his influence is not limited merely to 
the history of philosophy, it has extended far beyond the boundaries 
of metaphysics into the general world of culture ; his significance is 
kulturgeschichtlich. is is the kind of philosophy that holds the 
mirror up to humanity, and his glass evidently reflects something that 
fascinates us. Schopenhauer is not a consistent, logical thinker, he 
does not represent the type of the German scholar, his philosophy is 
full of glaring contradictions, and everywhere the personal element 
shines through his work. But in spite of it all, this pretendedly calm, 
objective, scientific age of ours does not throw him aside in disgust, 
but actually reads him and finds much in him that appeals to it. Are 
we as scientific and purely intellectual as we pretend to be, is not our 
emotional and volitional nature silently and secretly asserting itself 
after all, are we not perhaps unconsciously struggling and protesting 
against a one-sided intellectualism? Is it not perhaps because we 
come face to face with a flesh-and-blood man in Schopenhauer that we 
turntohim? Itseemsso. Schopenhauer represents a reaction against 
the Aufklarung which we have always with us. Contact with him af- 
fords the same relief to us as witnessing a drama would afford to one 
who has been seeing and listening to nothing but figures in the count- 
ing room. It does one good after hearing the careful and accurate 
lecture of the methodical professor, who is afraid of making a state- 
ment without qualifying it in a hundred different ways, to be shocked 
and bullied perhaps, but healthily stirred up nevertheless, by a human 
being of Schopenhauer’s ilk. 
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It is because Schopenhauer’s philosophy is grounded upon his pro- 
nounced personality that a study of his system must include a constant 
reference to his human nature. We cannot understand the system 
without understanding the man, in this case. Professor Volkelt has 
done full justice to this personal element in his admirable book on 
Schopenhauer. He is right in declaring that ‘‘ his philosophy is not 
exclusively the product of his thinking, but is deeply rooted in his 
pronounced personality,’’ and that his system must be presented as an 
inner experience. And he is also doubtless right in asserting that 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy represents a sum of intellectual currents, 
moods, and ideals which are coloring, influencing, and moving our 
modern spiritual life. Indeed, this is one of the reasons why his 
thoughts find such a ready audience to-day. 

These ideas have already been brought out by Professor Paulsen in 
his book on Schopenhauer, Hamlet, und Mephistopheles. Schopenhauer 
is Erkenntnissmensch and Willensmensch at the same time. He could 
have joined Faust in his complaint : 


Zwei Seelen wohnen, ach! in meiner Brust, 
Die eine will sich von der andern trennen ; 
Die eine halt, in derber Liebeslust, 

Sich an die Welt, mit klammernden Organen ; 
Die andre hebt gewaltsam sich vom Dust 

Zu den Gefilden hoher Ahnen. 


His spiritual me, which yearns for the upper air, is often heavily 
weighted down by the material me, which clings to mother earth. 
He is a mixture of saint and sinner. These phases of his nature, the 
ideal side and the will side, are reflected in his system and help us to 
understand the same. 

Professor Volkelt enumerates the different motive forces in Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy, the main-springs ( 77ie+federn) of his thought. 
We find in it a pessimistic spring, an illusionistic spring (the world is 
my idea), a subjectivistic spring (no object without a subject), a 
voluntaristic and alogistic spring (the world is will), a harmonistic 
spring (the world is a well-ordered, purposeful whole), a pantheistic 
spring (there is one undivided, spaceless, and timeless principle), a 
romantic spring (expressed in the yearning for the transcendent), an 
esthetic spring, and a moral spring (the world has a moral meaning). 
To these different tendencies are due the many contradictions in the 
system. It is no difficult matter to point these out. But we can 
understand them only by referring to the elements in the philosopher’s 
nature on which they are grounded, 
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Another point worth remembering is that Schopenhauer’s philosophy 
is metaphysical from beginning to end; all his ideas are permeated 
with metaphysics. Moreover, the method which he followed in his 
work is the method of intuition (Anschauung). Concepts are for him 
merely representatives of things perceived and experienced; ‘his 
thoughts are saturated with intuition and experience, they carry with 
them the odor of the fresh soil of experience,’’ as Professor Volkelt 
puts it. But this intuition means more to Schopenhauer than the term 
might imply to us. It is a philosophic gift, like Schelling’s intuition, 
the power to penetrate the veil of existence, to peer beneath the surface 
into the mysterious depths of the world. It is really an irrational 
mode of knowledge, a mystical faculty, one that transcends the prin- 
ciple of sufficient reason. 

Professor Volkelt points out a number of characteristics in Schopen- 
hauer’s philosophy which have a value for us not because they are ab- 
solute expressions of the truth, but because they represent phases of 
life that must be reckoned with. ‘‘ Let us not forget,’’ he says, ‘‘ that 
the worth of a philosophy is not solely determined by its consistency 
and correctness, but that its human and historical value must also be 
kept in mind.’’ The system may be characterized as follows: (1) 
It is a synthesis of Kantian subjectivism and Spinozistic-Schellingian 
pantheism. (2) It is irrationalistic: the essence of the world cannot 
be exhausted by logic and thought. (3) It is tinged with individual- 
ism. (4) It is romantic pessimism, /.¢., a synthesis of pessimism and 
faith in redemption. (5) It is a union of world-affirmation ( IVe/tbe- 
Jahung) and world-denial ( Weltverneinung). All these thoughts are 
valuable because they vividly express human feelings and needs, and 
great historical moods and currents of spiritual life. They are also 
valuable because in them a strong and typical individuality expresses 
its attitude towards the world and life. 

Professor Volkelt has written a number of books, and every one of 
them is good. This one on Schopenhauer is not only one of his best, 
but one of the best ever written on that subject. The writer deserves 
the highest praise for his work, and will doubtless receive it. 

FRANK THILLY. 

UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 
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LOGICAL AND METAPHYSICAL. 


Un positivisme nouveau. FE. LeRoy. Rev. de Mét., IX, 2, pp. 138-153. 

This article is an exposition and defence of the Neo-critical philosophy, 
a system having birth, ‘‘ atthe threshold of the twentieth century in reaction 
to those tendencies whose development occupied the middle of the pre- 
ceding century.’’ This philosophy takes the form of a new Positivism, 
more realistic, and more confident in the powers of spirit than the first. 
Thus it is superior to the Positivism of Comte, which was too utilitarian and 


prone to accept without criticism the attitude of common sense. The Neo-. 


critical philosophy has been misrepresented chiefly in two ways. It has 
been made out to be on the one hand an abstract intellectualism, on the 
other a pure zstheticism. Interpreted as an intellectualism, it becomes a 
mere dialectic and play of concepts which may result in scientific scepti- 
cism. Understood zsthetically, it is transformed into a vague mysticism. 
But in reality the New Critique is a sfiritua/ism, since in scientific knowl- 
edge it subordinates the lifeless materials which serve as tools and sym- 
bols, to the living thought-process itself for which the former furnish a 
transitory body whose dissolution is survived by the vital activity. This 
philosophy is a Positivism in that action is for it the supreme criterion. 
But this action is nothing superficial or external ; it is the productive activity 
of free spirit. It is the living creative form which is operative in true phil- 


osophic intuition. 
H. W. WRIGHT. 


The Law of Historical Intellectual Development. J. S. STUART-GLENNIE. 

International Monthly, III, 4, pp. 444-463. 

Comte’s ‘ Law of the Three Periods,’ the theological, metaphysical, and 
scientific, was merely an hypothesis. Subsequent inductive research has 
resulted in the discovery of the character of the primitive conceptions of 
nature, the conditions of the origin of civilization, and the stages of intel- 
lectual development. Man's primitive consciousness is characterized by 
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two sets of conceptions : those occasioned by sensations and synthetizing 
objects and persons, as sentient powers ; and those occasioned by emotions 
mythicizing the more impressive objects, persons, and events, as supernal 
(not as yet supernatural) beings. The classes of supernal beings are actual 
objects and persons with a mythical atmosphere about them ; personalized 
characteristics of objects, persons, and events; and finally traditional 
objects and persons, in mythical shapes. Whether things are conceived 
as sentient powers or as supernal beings, they are regardei as subject to 
quantitatively undetermined influences. Progressive civilization originated 
as a result of the conflict of higher and lower races. In order to maintain 
their rule, the higher races were forced to devote their leisure to intellectual 
work. The history of intellectual development describes an advance from 
a quantitatively undetermined to a quantitatively determined notion of 
universal interaction. The conditions which gave rise to this movement 
gave rise also to magic. And magic in turn transformed the supernal into 
supernatural beings. The historical stages are first, the incipient develop- 
ment of the antagonisms latent in primitive panzoist conceptions ; secondly, 
the definite differentiation and determined conflict of the naturalist and 
supernaturalist conceptions, beginning with the substitution of moral for 
religious customs in the sixth century B. C. ; and thirdly, a stage marked 
by the victory of a more adequate naturalism distinguished by verified con- 
ceptions of a quantitatively determined universal interaction. 
N. E. TRUMAN. 


On Physiological, as Distinguished from Geometrical Space. E. MAcu. 

Monist, XI, 3, pp. 321-338. 

The sensible space of immediate perception differs widely from geomet- 
rical space. Both spaces, it is true, are threefold manifoldnesses. To 
every point of geometric space, A, B, C, there corresponds a point A’, 
B’, C’, in sensible space, in such a way that if B lie between A and C, then 
B’ lies between A’ and C’. These two characteristics, however, exhaust 
about all that they have in common. Sensible space consists of a system 
of feelings evoked by physiological organs, and is best described as a sort 
of vague voluminousness in which our sense-impressions are located, and 
often very inaccurately located. It is a qualitative manifold determined at 
every point by reference to sensations in our individual bodies ; above 
differs from below, before from behind, and right from left. Experiences 
of untrammelled orientation and progressive movement in all directions 
enable us, however, to form the abstract notion of a space equal in all 
directions, infinite in extent, and identically constituted at every point. 
This is geometrical space ; not a simple sense-experience, but an abstract 
ideally accurate system of points, lines, and figures. Thus arrived at, 
however, geometrical space is never able to supplant sensible space in 
actual perception, and that simply because it is phylogenetically and onto- 
genetically older and stronger. Even in our abstract mathematical reason- 
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ing this is also true. The straight line, the plane, and the Cartesian co- 
ordinates, according as they are reckoned to the right or the left, upward 
or downward, are constructed with reference to our sensitive feeling bodies. 
This may not be necessary, but only convenient, but it is convenient only 
because of the primacy of sensible over geometrical space. It was un- 
doubtedly this fact of the primacy of sensible space which led Kant to 
regard space not as a concept, nor asa pure form of thought, but as a pure 
form of intuition. Kant did not see, however, that this basis is unques- 
tionably inadequate to the development of geometry, inasmuch as con- 
cepts, and even concepts derived from experience, are also needed for this 
purpose. IRA MACKAY. 


Psycische Vorgange und psychishe Causalitat, Tu. Lipps, Z.f. Ps.u. Phys, 

d, Sinn., XXV, 3, pp. 161-203. 

Psychology is not alone concerned with the mere description of psych- 
ical phenomena ; it is chiefly interested in establishing and formulating the 
laws underlying these phenomena and their relations to one another. These 
relations may be viewed from various standpoints. From the standpoint 
of a physiological materialism, the causal relation does not hold directly 
between the conscious process as such, but is mediated by brain processes. 
Whatever, says Lipps, the physiological substrate of the psychical process 
may be, we only know the psychical. Psychology is not physiology. The 
causal relation, so far as the psychologist is concerned with it, is a psych- 
ical relation. The author makes a distinction here between psychical proc- 
esses and contents of consciousness. The causal relation obtains only 
between the former, and not between the latter. In other words, ‘ reals’ 
may stand to each other in the relation of cause and effect, ¢. ¢., all 
psychical causality belongs to the realm of the unconscious. The con- 
tents of consciousness, the elements which we find in consciousness, are 
sensations and feelings, and the ideas corresponding to these, the ideas of 
form and relation, and the relation between the object and the ego as di- 
rectly experienced. Between these we cannot predicate a causal relation. 
The unconscious elements, which alone are the bearers of psychical 
causality are the processes underlying sensation and perception, the real 
temporal and factual relations of the same to each other, and finally the 
‘psyche’ itself with its general condition and tendencies. Neither of 
these two classes of psychical factors is interchangeable. The psychology 
which goes beyond mere description builds from the ‘real’ factors a 
‘real’ psychical causal relation. CARRIE R. SQUIRE. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL, 
La mémoire affective: son importance théorique et practique. ¥F. PILLon. 
Rev. Ph., XXVI, 2, pp. 113-138. 
It is by means of the memory that any sensations are conserved in order 
to be revived in the state of images (in the broad sense of the term). The 
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diversity of memory being granted, one is led to ask if there is not also an af. 
fective memory, as there is a visual or auditory memory. Such a memory has 
been recognized in greater or less degree, and has been explained in diverse 
ways by Spencer, Bain, Héffding, and Ribot. James attaches slight im- 
portance to it. Affective states undergo various degrees of abstraction, 
When abstract and general, the affective memory does not retain its 
affective nature, but should not be called false (Ribot), When concrete 
and vivid (as in the presence of objects), the affective tone is present in 
high degree. In this concrete revival there are three factors : (1) the visual 
sensation of the object, (2) images of the old sensations (association by 
similarity), and (3) images of old feelings recalled by the old sensations 
which accompanied these feelings (association by contiguity). The new 
and the old ideals may combine to form a new result (the illusion of Héff- 
ding). There is a distinction between voluntary and involuntary revival, 
the latter having the stronger affective value. Association is present in 
both, the latter again being stronger. When ideas are separate they are 
quite distinct ; when feelings are separated they become obscure, they are 
more dependent upon association, and are inseparably bound up with 
ideal sensations. Not only sensations but associations by similarity and 
contiguity may arouse affective memories (Ferri and Fouillée). Since feel- 
ing is a basis of mentality and since mind evolves, the affective memory 
must play a part in evolution. It is stronger in women than men, with 
whom memory is more intellectual. In religion the affective memory is 
a strong conservative force, and is again stronger in women than men. 
This is shown in the difficulty experienced in any change in religion where 
the new feelings can only gradually supplant the old. Religious and moral 
education is a training of the proper affective memories. 
FLORENCE M. WINGER. 


ETHICAL. 


The True Significance of Sidgwick's ‘‘Ethics.’" F.H. Haywarp. Int, 

J. E., XI, 2, pp. 175-187. 

In this article the writer presents in brief the leading features of Sidg- 
wick's ethical system, and indicates what he believes to be its fundamental 
inconsistency. In aims and sympathies Sidgwick was an empiricist of the 
traditional English line, ever refusing to associate himself with the preva- 
lent idealistic movement. His preéminent merit was absolute fairness 
along with keen critical acumen ; his chief defect, absence of constructive 
power. This characteristic fairness failed in one direction only. With 
idealisin he had little sympathy, and consequently treats it in a perfunctory 
and inadequate manner. He was by nature an eclectic, and endeavored 
to comprehend in his own system the grain of truth which he found in every 
other. In his synthesis he includes even elements of intuitionism. With 
Kant he interprets ‘right’ in the sense of ‘rational,’ and admits the 
notion of ‘oughtness’ to be ultimate and unanalyzable. Further, he 
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allows that reason can act as a motive of the will, and in his maxim of 
‘justice ' approaches close to the Categorical Imperative. In all this, he is 
at direct variance with all consistent Hedonists. Nevertheless, he always 
remained a nominal Hedonist, clinging to the view that the summum 
donum can be expressed only in terms of happiness. To determine Sidg- 
wick’s true position, we must observe what he considers to be the motive of 
action. The motive to the performance of an act he finds in its reasonadb/e- 
ness. Moreover, his utilitarianism is based upon a formal principle of 
abstract reason. We may then conclude that Sidgwick was not a true 
Hedonist. This system he preferred, but such was his fairness and ability, 
that he refused to overlook its fatal inadequacies and contradictions. In 
the attempt to remedy these he introduced a rationa! element, which left his 
system no longer Hedonistic. H. W. WRIGHT 


Les principes universels de [education morale. A, LALANDE. Rev. de 

Mét., IX, 2, pp. 237-249. 

M. Lalande here attempts to defend the teachers of ethics against the 
popular accusation that divergence of opinion is too great among them to 
admit of the recognition of a common body of truth. He admits that 
professional moralists to an extent deserve the charge because of the ten. 
dency of each to emphasize his own original contribution to ethical theory, 
But the very fact that the great majority of moralists refuse to have recourse 
to the supernatural, testifies to the existence among them of a common body 
of doctrine over which there is no dispute, representing the moral principles 
common to Aristotle, Descartes, Kant, Spencer, and the other great thinkers, 
despite their difference in metaphysical theory. In truth, the principles of 
morality are not derived from metaphysical theory. Rather these theories 
are advanced as hypotheses to systematize those judgments of value imme- 
diately given. These judgments of value, universally recognized, consti- 
tute the basis upon which the metaphysical theory is constructed. An 
adequate metaphysics would supply the ratio essendi of these moral values, 
but it is the latter which are the ratio cognoscendi of the former. To fur- 
nish conclusive proof of his position M. Lalande endeavors to formulate a 
system of universal principles held in common by all moralists and recog- 
nized as self-evident by every one. These are presented in the form of ten 
personal qualities or virtues which the moral judgment holds to be neces- 
sary to any character which it approves. The fundamental and self-evident 
nature of these principles justifies the moral teacher in inculcating them 
in the mind of his pupil before he is able to appreciate their signifi- 
cance in the same mechanical manner by which the multiplication table is 
taught. In addition to these universal principles, there are other. precepts 
which are dependent upon the natural and social conditions to which the 
individual must adapt himself. So the writer appends a list of seven of 
these principles dictated by national conditions. The relative nature of 
these principles forbids the use of the ‘maternal’ method of instruction ap- 
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propriate to the principles of the first category. When the pupil has ac- 
quired the use of his reason, these precepts should be presented by the 
teacher along with the arguments which recommend their acceptance. 

H. W. WRIGHT. 


The Ethical System of Henry Sidgwick. James SetH. Mind, No. 38, 

pp. 172-187. 

In the Methods of Ethics, Sidgwick attempts to reconcile the various 
conflicting views with a larger and more inclusive truth. He has en- 
deavored to make Ethics a science, but not merely a science ; it must be an 
art as well; and the business of the philosopher is to tell men what they 
ought to think rather than what they do think. Sidgwick’s method and 
influences were distinctively English. His criticisms are from within—the 
system is made to criticise itself. The criticism is not merely destructive, it 
is for the sake of a later synthesis. Sidgwick finds several points of view 
implied in our ordinary moral judgments, and this plurality of standpoints, 
he thinks, explains the inadequacy of any ethical theory which is con- 
structed from a single point of view. There are three fundamental 
methods of Ethics or ultimate points of view taken by the ordinary con- 
science, viz., Egoism, Intuitionism, and Utilitarianism. The result of 
Sidgwick's recognition of these three methods of Ethics as equally legiti- 
mate, comes to be by his treatment apart from his theological assumption, 
Rational or Intuitional Hedonism, rather than Rational or Intuitional Utilita- 
rianism. With the theological postulate, it is in the last analysis Rational 
Egoism. If we invalidate Egoism, it is easy to reconcile Utilitarianism with 
Intuitionism and thus show the rationality of altruistic conduct. If the point 
of view of the individual and his happiness is once exchanged for the point 
of view of society and the general happiness, if the principle of prudence 
is subordinated to the principle of benevolence, or if both are subordinated 
to the principle of justice, the dualism and contradiction of ethical thought 
disappears, and Utilitarianism is seen to be the only rational principle of 
conduct, the only principle worthy of being called intuitive. The ques- 
tion of the validity of the hedonistic interpretation of the good still re- 
mains. Sidgwick’s main interest was in regard to the distribution of the 
good, rather than in the nature of that good. His investigation of the 
problem of the good is much less satisfactory than his investigation of the 
problem of its distribution. G. W. T. WHITNEY. 


Les principes de la morale.—I. Le souverain bien. Cu. DUNAN. Rev. 

Ph., XXVI, 3, pp. 261-279. 

There have been three conceptions of the moral ideal, and a fourth 
seems impossible. The Greeks, Scholastics, and Moderns, until Kant, 
held to that of the Sovereign Good. Kant insisted on the priority of 
Duty, and made the Good derivative. Finally, empirical systems have re- 
jected the notion of an absolute, and made the completest possible satis- 
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faction of our tendencies the ethicalend. The writer chooses of these forms 
the first, which involves the founding of ethics upon metaphysic, since the 
search for the Good involves the determination of what natural perfection 
is. Being is action, and therefore perfection is harmony of a being with 
itself, which involves harmony with its universal environment. The search 
for the Universal Good is therefore the search for the Absolute. The 
empirical ethicists would insist that we stop with the contingent. But 
Cyrenaic pursuit of passing pleasure had to yield to the doctrine of uéi/ity, 
which is only a halting compromise between Cyrenaic pluralism and the 
absolute solidarity already asserted ; as there is solidarity in the functions 
of an individual, so is there in his interests and those of his fellows; so 
that for individual interest must be substituted general interest, and logic 
pushes this beyond even the limits of humanity to involve the whole uni- 
verse. But the notion of é#/eres¢ and that of universality are incompatible, 
and thus the vicious abstraction of utilitarianism is apparent. Utilitarianism 
is also unable to conciliate egoism and altruism ; Bentham identified them, 
Mill opposed them to each other ; both positions are mistaken, for differing 
interests are gua interests irreconcilable. The relation between egoism 
and altruism can only be solved by solving the problem of individuation. 
The will to be, which underlies all our life, implies the will to be by and of 
one’s self, a desire which is futile in a finite being. The necessary condi- 
tion for the happiness of such a being is its union with all creation, or with 
God its soul ; to save one’s life one must give it up to find it again in 
God. There is thus a true and a false self-love; the false excludes, the 
true involves, love of others. One must see in his fellows co-members of 
the whole ; egoism and altruism are reconcilable only in the love of the 
universal, the love of God, which leads us to strive for the development 
of both our own personality and that of others. Thus, in morals as in the 
world and the process of thought itself, we find the apparent antinomy and 
real union of the Infinite and the Finite, the One and the Many, the 
Universal and the Particular. As we must not lose the individual person 
in the universal, neither must we deny its value to pleasure, which at first 
appears as opposed to the Supreme Good. Pleasure is not the Good, but 
it makes the Good ‘ multiple, sensible, and real’ ; it results from the exer- 
cise of a particular function, but expresses the Good which consists in the 
subordination of this function to the whole. We must then insist on the 
hierarchy of functions and pleasures, as against the Utilitarians’ atomistic 
equalization and isolation of functions ; Mill indeed recognized qualitative 
distinctions in pleasures, but in contradiction to his system which recog- 
nized no hierarchy of functions. True morality is—to prefer higher 
pleasures to lower. ‘Virtue is to will one’s self, but in one’s true nature, 
which is through union with the Absolute.’ 


EpmuND H. HOLLANDS. 
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Les principes de la morale.—TITI. La conscience morale. Cu. DUNAN, Rey. 

Ph., XXVI, 4, pp. 360-384. 

The preceding article has defined the greatest good as the unity of a 
reasonable being with itself and the universe. This is to be sought under 
the guidance of conscience. Common sense defines conscience as a sort 
of revelation or light invariable in all men. Conscience is, however, a 
form of reason, and facts clearly disprove its invariability and infallibility. 
Its function is to point out the actions most suited to realize the unity of our 
own being and the universe. Spencer would also define morality and 
happiness as an adaptation as perfect as possible of our actions to the uni- 
versal laws of nature; but his universe is a sum of parts, without meta- 
physical unity. This lack of teleological unity destroys his evolutionary ac- 
count of conscience ; it also reduces his appeal to experience to a position 
which is one with the utilitarianism of Mill, which, however, he disclaims. 
His empiricism can never found an universal morality. The remaining at one 
with oneself and with nature, is the formula of life as well as of ethics. Life 
is really a mutual subordination to each other of the living being and nature, 
and the problems of life and of ethics are one. Life is the more or less 
perfect unification, produced by the living being itself, of nature in one of 
its aspects. From the struggle between the various existent beings, and 
the consequent adaptations, arise time and space. The principle of life 
is thus both a conserving and a transforming principle. The unity of 
physical and mental life is certain ; but in consciousness we see two stages, 
the merely sensory in the animal, and the reflective in man. It is of the 
nature of the latter to form ideal concepts, and in the subordination of the 
senses to these ideals consists the moral life. The realisation of the relativity 
of the merely physical is, however, not the abolition but the perfection of 
life ; conscience is but a higher form of the vital principle. Its adapta- 
tions and unifications vary as do those in the physical realm ; it differs as 
the intelligence of its owner, and the demands of morality vary. Con 
science, however, unlike mere instinct, is progressive, and the moral life 
must either rise or fall. There is much truth in the account of its evolu- 
tion given by Darwin and Spencer, though not in their derivation of al- 
truism from egoism. Morality being progressive, moral proselytism is 
commendable, but as morality is a varying adaptation, the conscience of 
another must be respected often when lower than that of the would-be 
adviser. EpMuND H. HOLLANDS. 


The Theory of Value and its Place in the History of Ethics. CHARLES 

Gray SHAw. Int. J. E., XI, 3, pp. 306-320. 

Except in the work of Lotze and of Nietzsche, ethics has not, like 
economics and theology, developed a theory of value. The ancient view 
of life was zsthetic ; good was an objective reality ; virtue a subjective 
attitude ; and no end was set before the ethical subject. The modern view 
of life is dynamic ; the world is a system of energies ; the ideal is perfect 
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functioning ; and right is the method of attaining an undefined end. 
Where ancient thought perceived no problem, modern thought has found 
no solution. Present ethical tendencies are likewise in want of the valu- 
ational idea. Intuitionism has made ethics a distinct science, yet inde- 
pendent judgments of right are formal, and the motto ‘‘duty for duty’s 
sake *' vitiates the practical force of the method. The principles of Hed- 
onism emancipated modern life. Moral conduct is regarded as desirable 
and there is an approximation to the idea of value. But, owing to a 
defective analysis of the affectional process, the development has remained 
incomplete. The value-principle however has had an influence in history. 
Bentham's system involved the idea ; but his interpretation of value is a 
mixture of mathematics and traditional psychology. Kant showed how 
independent judgments of value may be made, but neglected the attend- 
ant psychological conditions. Psychologically, value and desire, though 
related, are independent of each other. Pleasure has reference to the pres 
ent ; desire to the future ; value is not restricted by temporal limits. The 
value-principle determines the will ; but its affinity for the two other forms 
of conscious life is expressed in judgments of value. Ethically, the 
‘desirable’, if equivalent to the ‘valuable’, must not be interpreted in 
Hedonistic terms. Moral conduct should produce results. The end of 
life is to realize destiny. Metaphysically, both the subject and the 
object of valuation, the personal ego and the moral-world order, are 
essential. Value is actively concerned and ethical relations are construc- 
tive and reali. N. E. TRUMAN. 


” 


Current Sociology. SYDNEY BALL. Mind, No. 38, pp. 145-171. 

The writer asks if sociology is really a science or only a name for a 
science which has not yet come into existence. He is of the opinion that 
sociology is a word which denotes a great group of problems waiting for solu- 
tion rather than any compact and systematic body of doctrine. It will not 
stand Comte’s test for a positive science, that is, the test of consensus and 
continuity. There seems to be no agreement as to the principles, province, 
or method of sociology, while the predictions of sociologists carry disagree- 
ment to the verge of incompatibility. Comte excluded psychology from 
the method of sociology. Modern sociology is psychological, abstract, and 
theoretical. The one thing that is common to the socio'ogy that prevails 
is its emphatic rejection of the biological method. Society must be con- 
strued not as an organism but as a psychological organization. The 
American sociologists agree with the French and Germans in this. The 
writer thinks that there is loss as well as gainin this, ‘*‘ Whatever may 
have been the shortcomings of biological sociologists, they were at least 
aware of the difference between a mere juxtaposition of individuals, and 
that kind of codperative structure we call a society ; and it is just the idea 
of the social organism that imitation between individuals does not so much 
as even suggest.’’ No merely psychological account of morality can sat- 
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isfy the requirements of theory. Morality is not a mere psychological 
process ; it depends upon a capacity for moral ideas which rest in the last 
resort on the growing recognition of an order or system of life which we 
do not make, which is greater than ourselves, and yet is what we ourselves 
most desire. The formation of such a view involves other agencies than 
imitation. G. W. T. WHITNEY. 


HISTORICAL. 

Beitrage zur Erklirung Platonischer Lehren und sur Wirdigung des 
Aristotles. RicHARD WAHLE. Ar. f. G. Ph., XIV, 2, pp. 145-155. 
The word ‘idea’ used to express changeless being is misleading. We un- 

derstand by idea something known as an element in knowledge. Only 

when the yévoc, eldoc, and idéa, are not absolute, but are in our consciousness, 
which according to Plato is seldom the case, are they ideas in the modern 
sense of the word. They were logical expressions which could be applied 
to all that had being. One must agree with Aristotle in the conclusion 
that the theory of ideas was occasioned by ontological and epistemological 
demands, notwithstanding the fact that it later attained a relation to ethics. 
The world was not created out of nothing. The Demiurge found the ele- 
ments, earth, air, fire, and water, and the principles of becoming and dif- 
ferentiation already present. It is probable that the Demiurge is no real 
metaphysical power. Since Plato had all forms of being and becoming for 
the construction of the world and its soul, the Demiurge could be only the 
personification of the force manifest in the evolution of these forms. Plato 
did not regard the popular gods as real. More difficult are the expressions 
regarding the nature of the ideas ; yet we must conclude that his ‘ ultimate 
forms’ have force and life. The world-soul is a permanent existence made 
up of the totality of ideas, types, or forms. Since the individual soul which 
is derived from the world-soul has consciousness, the latter must also have 
consciousness. Aristotle, contrary to common opinion, stands in complete 
dependence upon his teacher, and has introduced no new moment into 


philosophy. 
N. E. TRUMAN. 























NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Avicénne. [Les grands philosophes.] Par LE BARON CARRA DE VAUX. 

Paris, Félix Alcan, 1900,—pp. viii, 302. 

No period of human history is quite so rich in dramatic interest as that 
500 years during which the Treasury of Europe was in the hands of Asiatic 
keepers. And yet our knowledge of this period is wofully incomplete. 
One can almost count the works which deal with Arabic philosophy on his 
fingers, and in Arabic history, Arabic education, Arabic medicine, Arabic 
legislation, etc., almost nothing adequate has yet been accomplished. It 
is a fact for self congratulation that scholars of the present day begin to 
exhibit a very lively interest in tracing the influence of the Arabs on 
European civilization. In spite of the dogmatic negations of historians 
whose knowledge of Arabic was lamentably small, economists and polit. 
ical theorists are beginning to investigate anew the place of the Arabs 
in the commercial and political life of Europe. Historians of education 
begin to take the statements of Constantius Africanus with considerable 
salt, and to search for better explanations of the founding of universities 

‘than those which are commonly given, and students of the history of phi- 
losophy are inclined to place a higher value than heretofore upon the work 
of the ostracized Moslems who endeavored to possess themselves of the 
speculative wisdom of the Greeks. Danish, German, French, and Spanish 
scholars are busy with this subject, but their investigations have not ad- 
vanced so far but that philosophers are being discovered whose works have 
been hidden for hundreds of years. In view of the general interest in 
this period, and the debt which present day civilization undoubtedly owes 
to the Moslem peoples, it is a matter for regret that English and American 
scholars have contributed so little to our knowledge of this subject. But 
it must not be forgotten that one of the greatest men of our time spent years 
upon it, and at the last was prevented by death from putting the results of 
his indefatigable labors at our disposal. 

It is a pleasure to welcome the volume of Baron Carra de Vaux in which 
so many results of ripe scholarship are placed at the command of the 
reader with all the directness and charm of French prose. The book 
is, in reality, a much larger contribution to the history of philosophy 
than its title implies. Instead of confining himself to Avicenna alone, its 
author has given an outline of Arab speculation from the time of Mahomet to 
the death of Avicenna—a period of some four hundred years. He has stated 

the fundamental doctrines of the Koran. He has described the vast ac- 

tivity of theological speculation which the religion of the prophet called 
forth, The multiplicity of problems which arose forced the Moslem thinkers 
to consult the wisdom books of other peoples in order to solve their intel- 
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lectual difficulties. To this end, the learning of the Greeks, the Hebrews, 
the Syrians, and the wise men of Persia and India were requisitioned by the 
Arab thinkers, and five foreign literatures were translated into the Arabic. 
A period of unsurpassed intellectual activity began which continued for 
several centuries. At first, Jewish and Christian scholars furnished the 
texts and made the translations, but very soon their Arab pupils began to 
excel them in that work and the age of enlightenment was on. The de- 
tails of the beginnings of this great movement are briefly but clearly stated 
in Baron Carra de Vaux's work. The passing of scholasticism from the 
Christian schools of western Asia to the theologically minded Moslems is of 
immense importance in the history of thought. Inthe second century of the 
Hegira, the great questions of the attributes of God, the freedom of man, 
the nature of good and evil, of the physical universe, of man's soul, and 
human knowledge, held the minds of a host of followers of the prophet, as 
completely as they possessed the theologians of the West three centuries 
afterward. The same religious need set identical problems for the thinkers 
of both churches, and the answers with which they satisfied themselves were 
drawn from the same pagan sources. ‘ Parallel lines’ of human develop- 
ment are frequently but arbitrarily limited parts of the same line, and the 
evidence that oriental and occidental culture is one continuous whole, in- 
creases daily. 

Not the least interesting part of the book is the chapter which treats of 
the life of Avicenna, for there one may learn something of the difficulties 
which beset the heterodox rationalists at the hands of their orthodox neigh- 
bors. The destruction of the library of Alexandria is charged to the fanati- 
cism of the faithful, but the preservation of the wisdom books of the ancients 
was also the work of the followers of the Prophet. That result would not 
have been possible had there not been at all times a number of Moslem 
thinkers who prized the knowledge which the ancient texts contained, and 
strong forces in society which countenanced their labors. Yet the orthodox 
always hated the rationalists and lost no opportunity to turn and rend them. 
And it is one of the most amazing facts of history that a form of knowledge 
so generally despised and assailed was able to maintain itself through the 
chaos of civil and religious wars which make up Mussulman history. The 
fact is that the men who gave their lives to its preservation were of heroic 
mold, and the labor which they performed in the cause of civilization 
cannot easily be overestimated. 

But they were more than conservers of knowledge. They built out its 
walls in many directions. Their study of the words of the Prophet re- 
quired them to develop the science of grammar. Their study of grammar 
led them on to logic, for their study of words and sentences resulted ina 
study of terms and propositions. With them logic became the science of 
sciences, the study of method which must be pursued in all. Doubt of its 
constructive power was unknown to them, and they revelled in it as did the 
doctors of the Christian Church, but with more success than their Christian 
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co-laborers in keeping it within manageable form. The statements which 
are quoted from the Nadjat of Avicenna are clear cut and suggestive enough 
to indicate that the Arab scholars had mastered the wisdom books which 
they had borrowed from the Greeks. 

In his discussion of the Physics of Avicenna, Baron Carra de Vaux calls 
attention to the fact that scholastic systems were not bodies of a priori 
opinion formed without employing observation, but that the imperfections 
of the systems were due to too great reliance upon a science which was 
very imperfect. The discussion of this chapter centers about matter and 
form, primary and secondary qualities of matter, the nature of force, of 
time, the evidence of avoid, etc. Here again one marvels at the thorough- 
ness and depth of understanding of this Arab thinker whose time and place 
were so unpropitious for philosophy. 

The psychology of Avicenna is a study of the soul and of intelligence— 
the soul being regarded as an entity apart from experience. The familiar 
divisions of Aristotle are repeated in his discussion. The crude theory of 
knowledge of the scholastics is detailed. Avicenna endeavored to prove the 
independent reality of concepts, and proceeded to show that the soul is such 
a spiritual existence and therefore is immortal. The passages which treat 
this subject are to me the most interesting in the book. 

The scholasticism which grew up inside the Moslem Church had for its 
object the synthesizing of the philosophical and the prothetical accounts of 
the being of God; the field of metaphysics therefore was its battle-ground, and 
a most interesting chapter is that in which the metaphysics of Avicenna is 
outlined. He, as all the thinkers who received their problems from the 
Neoplatonists, treats metaphysics as the science of God and of superter- 
restrial beings. His discussions center about the procession of being and 
the nature of causality. It seems to me that the treatment of these sub- 
jects by the ancients, when it attains the thoroughness that is here displayed, 
is of more than historical interest. The three lemmas which lead to the 
conclusion that all being is produced by one cause and therefore deter- 
mined, form a very pertinent piece of reasoning. And Baron Carra de 
Vaux's account of the failure of philosophy to supply the demands of re- 
ligion is indeed a suggestive bit of historical interpretation. 

The last chapter of the book details the heroic struggle of a monotheistic 
optimist to comprehend the nature of evil. Evil is deprivation. Itis lack 
of good. It is not a positive quality. To the Eternal all things are good. 
Nothing but the short-sightedness of the agent causes evil to appear. But 
even that which appears to be evil is not numerically and quantitatively 
equal to the good. Things entirely evil, or in which evil preponderates or 
is equal to the good in them, do not exist. Pleasure attends successful 
functioning, pain defective action. The function of the soul is to be 
rational, to know the eternal principles which underly the universe. The 
ends of the soul are more worthy than the things of time and sense, they 
pass away, but it reveals itself as fitted for eternity. 
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There is a breadth of interest, a vastness and a daring in the work of 
the great men of the past, which cannot fail to give strength to their far 
removed descendants. One unconsciously becomes catholic by consulting 
them. I commend this book. It is rare good fortune to have so satisfac- 
tory an approach to such an ancient mine of learning. 

ERNEST CARROLL Moore, 


THe UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 


Philosophia Militans. Gegen Klerikal:smus und Naturalismus.  Fiinf 
Abhandlungen. Von FRIEDRICH PAULSEN. Berlin, Reuther und Reich- 
ard, 1901.—pp. viii, 192. 

This is a collection of five able and interesting essays. The first, Das 
tiingste Ketzergericht iiber die moderne Philosophie, was called forth by 
Willmann’s Geschichte des /dealismus, and was originally published in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, August, 1898. The second, Kant der Philosoph des 
Protestantismus, first appeared in Vaihinger’s Aants‘udien, in 1899. The 
third is a discussion of Hertling’s work, Das Princep des Katholicismus und 
die Wissenschaft, and was printed in Deutsche Stimmen, September, 1899. 
The fourth, Ain Gedenkblatt zu Fichte's Atheismusstrett, appeared in the 
Deutsche Rundschau, April, 1899, and the last, Erast Haeckel als 
Philosoph, came out in the Preussische Jahresbiicher, July, 1900. 

These essays have a common aim: the defence of modern idealistic 
philosophy against two powerful foes, clericalism and naturalism. Kant is 
the center of the attack, because he has annihilated both dogmatic super- 
naturalism and dogmatic naturalism. He has cut the very ground from 
under the feet of materialism, and has destroyed the supports of rational, 
philosophizing theology in human reason. In following Kant, modern 
philosophy repudiates the materialism of natural science, on the one hand, 
and the rationalism of theology, on the other, and renders unto science the 
things that are science’s and unto religion the things that are of religion. 

I suppose all but ecclesiastical philosophers will heartily agree with the 
principles laid down in the first four of these essays. The battle between 

- scholasticism and free investigation has been fought, and the fruits of the 

victory won by science and philosophy will not be lost. ‘The ideal of 

philosophy is the free pursuit of the truth, unhindered by external authority, 
and no one can really lay claim to being a philosopher who accepts any 
other ideal. The scholastic ecclesiastical ideal was a different one. The 
orthodox schoolman regarded it as his function to prove, so far as possible, 
the dogmas of the church ; according to him the truth was already found. 

Thomas Aquinas believed in two sources of truth, human reason and 

divine revelation. But human reason cannot understand and demonstrate 

all truths; some of the dogmas are above reason (supra-rational), not 
against reason, and these dogmas are matters of faith. Reason is em- 
ployed to support faith, and faith is called upon to confirm the reason. 

But faith is the guide and final judge, meaning by faith, faith in the dogmas 
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promulgated by the church, This is the position taken by the Catholic 
church and its philosophers to-day. Reason is subordinated to faith in the 
dogmas of the church. There can be no real disagreement between faith 
and reason ; wherever such a conflict appears it is not a conflict between 
faith and reason, but between faith and foolish opinion. The Catholic 
church, the Pope at Rome, is the highest and last authority ; the Catholic 
thinker is free to explore the territory of knowledge so long as he does not 
find anything contradictory of the dogma. Indeed, he cannot find any- 
thing that really contradicts the dogma, the mere fact that a proposition 
contradicts the dogma proves that it is wrong. Fx/ra ecclesiam nulla 
veritas. Professor Paulsen is right in buckling on his armor and giving 
battle to this conception. We cannot accept the Catholic church or any 
other human institution as our ultimate authority in science and philosophy, 
and to contract beforehand not to discover anything not acceptable to the 
ecclesiastical authorities means death to knowledge and its progress. This 
is amply shown by the backwardness of Catholic science, a fact which has 
been deplored by Catholics themselves, though they are sometimes forced 
by the authorities to regret even their regrets. Professor Paulsen is right, 
«the climate of infallibility is not conducive to scientific research.’’ ‘‘ Be- 
tween the principle of free research and absolute scholastic authority lies an 
impassable gulf. Whoever recognizesan absolute authority of this kind, 
for him there is no domain exempt from the direct or indirect influence of 
canonical decrees."’ 

This semi-rationalism of the church was one of the chief objects against 
which the Reformation—for which nominalism and mysticism had paved 
the way—directed its attacks. Luther repudiated scholasticism and its 
attempt to prove the articles of faith, And Kant drew the logical conse- 
quences of the Protestant movement,—which, it is true, fell back again 
into rationalistic dogmatism after it came into power,—and may therefore 
be called the philosopher of Protestantism. In opposition to the church, 
Kant insists upon the autonomy of reason: reason is the final arbiter of 
what is true and false. ‘This principle is indeed, as Professor Paulsen de- 
clares, the Magna Charta of Protestantism. Kant is also anti dogmatic. 
Reason cannot transcend the limits of human experience ; hence a rational 
theology in the old sense is absolutely impossible. Belief in God is an 
immediate moral certainty, however ; it is based upon our practical reason, 
upon the human will. 

The recent remarkable spread of Catholicism and its mode of thought, 
Professor Paulsen explains as follows: Our age is characterized by a belief 
in power and by a lack of faith in zdeas. The absolutism of the Catholic 
church inspires a respect among all who are opposed to political, religious, 
and intellectual anarchy. The infallible Pope now governs not only the 
church with its priesthood and monastic orders, but he also exercises an 
unusual influence over the thoughts of the laymen. The system of St. 
Thomas is the official philosophy of the church, while Protestantism is split 
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up into a host of opposing philosophical schools. Still, Professor Paulsen 
does not believe in the ultimate triumph of Catholicism. ‘‘ The belief in 
power may for atime show an alarming growth ; militarism and mammonism 
will have their day ; according to the law of periodicity of historical life, 
the climax will be passed. The belief in ideas will again assert itself, the 
belief in external authority, after having culminated in the declaration of 
the infallibility of the Pope, will decline. Then Kant will again arise as 
the legitimate leader, for faith in ideas is the very heart of his philosophy, 
faith in freedom, truth, and justice, faith in the good, faith in reason as 
such.”’ 

After having defended philosophy against the attacks of the clericals 
who accuse it of undermining religion, Professor Paulsen turns his attention 
to the natural scientists who accuse it of despising science and promoting 
superstition. He takes up Haeckel's recent book, Die Weltrétse/, and 
subjects it to a scathing criticism. Haeckel’s work, he thinks, has no 
philosophical value whatever, but it deserves attention as a sign of the 
times. It represents the opinion of many natural scientists, who are not 
always as brave and honest as Haeckel in saying what they think. It 
shows what confusion reigns in the heads of men who have never made a 
serious study of anything but natural science, and that it is just as pre- 
sumptuous for a biologist who has not studied philosophy to set himself up 
as an authority in this field, as it is for one ignorant of biology to offer sug- 
gestions to those who devote their energy to the examination of the phe- 
nomena of life. To Haeckel the biologist Professor Paulsen is ready to 
give respectful hearing ; Haeckel the philosopher he rejects as a narrow- 
minded and dogmatic tyro, whose philosophy consists of nothing but nega- 
tions. None of the sciences, except the natural sciences, Haeckel thinks, 
has made progress since the Middle Ages, and the problem of the present, 
therefore, is to create a new philosophy, which will take the place of that 
abstract and largely metaphysical science which is taught at our universi- 
ties as philosophy. This philosophy he proceeds to create, and a curious 
creation it certainly is. I cannot much blame Paulsen, who is noted for 
his undogmatic temper, for flaring up and flying at the throat of Haeckel, 
after reading the latter's book. If Haeckel's production proves anything 
it proves how necessary it is to keep the fires of philosophy burning, and 
that to ignore philosophy means to fall back into the exploded errors of the 
past. There is only one corrective for such phenomena as Haeckel’s 
Weltratse/, and that is an earnest study of the history of philosophy. The 
metaphysical conceptions of persons untrained in the philosophical branches 
are about on a level with the notions of persons who have never taken a 
course in physics, and who attempt to work out their theories independently 
of what has already been accomplished. If a man should ignore the re- 
sults of physical science and try to do without help what it has taken 
the race several thousand years to do, he would make the same impression 
upon physicists which Haeckel’s ‘new philosophy’ makes upon persons 
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who are familiar with the history of philosophy. Had the book been writ- 
ten by a man of less renown in his own field than Haeckel, it would not 
have received much attention or had any influence. But the standing of 
its author as a biologist, and the fact that a lot of smaller men have for 
years been incoherently muttering the views which this book boldly pro- 
claims, makes it worthy of the attention which Professor Paulsen gives it. 

FRANK THILLY. 

UNIVERSITY OF MIssourRI. 


The Doctrine of the Will in Fichte’s Philosophy. By JOHN FRANKLIN 
Brown. [A Thesis presented to the Faculty of Cornell University for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy.] Richmond, Ind., Cullaton and 
Co,, 1900.—pp. 105. 

In this book the author presents a study of Fichte’s doctrine of freedom 
and a criticism of the same. He finds that the key to the great idealist’s 
entire philosophical system is to be found in the words ‘unity’ and 
‘freedom,’ that Fichte’s craving for logical consistency led him to mon- 
ism, and the demands of his intensely moral nature caused him to accept 
individual freedom, conceptions which as held by him are contradictory. 
In his psychological analysis, Fichte finds the essential nature of conscious 
ness in activity, in will, as modern psychology does. ‘‘ He does not be- 
lieve in the existence of an Ego-in-itself, of a self apart from all conscious 
states ; nor would he, on the other hand, resolve the self into either dis- 
crete mental states or a stream of consciousness. Rather would he say 
that the self is the persistent activity which is in all conscious states, but 
which is more than they. In so far, then, his psychology provides for a 
real individual self-hood, a personality, which is the only guarantee of 
individual freedom such as he describes."’ In his monistic metaphysics, 
however, the case for freedom is not so satisfactory. If we take monism 
seriously, and make the individual a manifestation of the absolute, it is 
hard to see how individual freedom is possible. If we regard the absolute 
as being resolved into the non-ego and the individual egos, we may per- 
haps retain individual freedom, but we lose the personality of the absolute 
and get pluralism. ‘It is,"’ says Dr. Brown, ‘‘avowedly on ethical, or, 
as Fichte says, practical grounds that he decides in favor of freedom. 
The appearance of freedom in consciousness might conceivably be shown 
to be mere appearance. Disregarding ethical considerations, the reality of 
freedom corresponding to the appearance of it, can be neither proven nor 
disproven. The necessary consciousness of man that he has power over 
nature and over himself, that he is capable of vice and virtue, and 
conscious of opportunity and responsibility, that he has within himself the 
power to change the natural order of things,—this consciousness of his 
own peculiar dignity, as man, is the deciding factor in favor of freedom. 
It is not absolute demonstration, but it gives ground for a rational faith 
in the reality of that freedom for which man as moral most earnestly longs."’ 
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Dr. Brown's essay is good so far as it goes, but it does not seem to me 
to go far enough into Fichte’s system. In order to understand Fichte, one 
must read him through to the end. His thought develops, his conceptions 
become clearer and more definite as he proceeds. His idea of God is an 
evolution, he works towards his standpoint by gradual stages, and it takes 
him years to complete his system. Dr. Brown does not seem to take 
account of those writings in which the conception of God reaches its com- 
pletion. ‘‘ The fiction of the pure Absolute as nothing but pure activity,” 
he says, ‘‘as nothing but freedom to come to consciousness in individual 
consciousnesses, or to remain forever ‘nothing,’ does not impress one 
with the dignity of such an Absolute, for it is undoubtedly unconscious, 
merely nothing.’’ But Fichte’s God as conceived in such works as Die 
Bestinmung des Menschen, Anweisung zum seeligen Leben, Thatsachen 
des Bewusstseins, and others, is certainly not a mere nothing, a mere 
power to become conscious in individual consciousnesses, but a living reality. 
** It is His light through which we behold the light and all that it reveals 
to us. In our minds He still creates this world, and acts upon it by 
acting upon our minds through the call of duty as soon as another free 
being changes aught therein. In our minds He upholds this world and 
thereby the finite existence of which alone we are capable, by continually 
evolving from each state of our existence other states in succession, 
When He shall have sufficiently proved us according to His supreme de- 
signs, for our next succeeding vocation, and we shall have sufficiently cul- 
tivated ourselves for entering upon it, then, by that which we cal! death, will 
He annihilate for us this life, and introduce us to a new life, the product 
of our virtuous actions. All our life is His life. We are in His hand, and 
abide therein, and no one can pluck us out of His hand. Weare eternal, 
because He is eternal."’! 

On page 58 the German word Stah//eder is translated by stee/ fen. This, 
however, is not the meaning of the word in this place, as the context shows. 
A Stahlfeder is a steel spring. The force of Fichte's illustration is lost by 
Dr. Brown's rendering. On the next page, the word independent should be 
dependent ; ‘‘ This is the nature of the thing, which is not at all dependent 
on it.”" 

UNIVERSITY OF MIssourI. FRANK THILLY. 


Introduction to Sociology. By ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. Third edition, re- 

vised. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1g01.—pp. xvii, 307. 

The changes in this edition are not such as to call for special comment ; 
but the appearance of a third edition is a testimony to the value of the 
work, and also to the general interest in social studies among the students 
and thinkers of America. Dr. Fairbanks treats sociology as a single 
science, yet there is little if anything in this book that does not belong to 
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some special social science or to history. In some respects, his view of his 
subject is distinctly in advance of that held by some other sociological 
writers ; in particular, he is emphatic in his condemnation of the attempt 
to treat sociology as a branch of biology, and maintains that it is a psych- 
ical science. He denies that society is an organism, as so many have 
sought to maintain, and also repudiates the social contract theory ; while at 
the same time he recognizes that society presents analogies to a contract 
and also to an organism. He treats sociology mainly as a science of 
social functions, which originate in the desires of individuals. ‘‘ All social 
activity,’’ he says, ‘‘ may be traced back to motives felt by the individual "’ 
(p. 120). He seems, however, to be a little uncertain as to the exact 
relation between society and the individual; yet his treatment of the 
various social functions, economic, political, etc., and of the most impor- 
tant social groups, shows that he has a clear grasp of his subject. He 
shows also that he knows the limits of his subject, and does not make the 
mistake, which so many others have made, of confounding social science 
with social reform. 

This discussion contains many points of interest, but there are only two 
as to which I will say a word here. The author seems to have a very hazy 
idea as to the place and function of morality inthe social scheme. Morality, 
as every philosopher knows, is the regulative factor in society ; govern- 
ment is based upon it ; and no social group can exist for any considerable 
time without it. Yet Dr. Fairbanks almost ignores it, and what little he 
says about it is of a very doubtful character. For instance, he says: 
‘*Truth means that the social mind, at a certain stage of its development, 
accepts some ideas and beliefs as absolutely valid. . . . Duty imposed 
by the social mind ; an action is right, and is required, when the social 
mind sets on it the stamp of agreement with the norms and ideals which 
characterize this phase of society '’ (p. 118), According to this, there is 
really no such thing as truth and no such thing as duty ; for the views of 
society in many of the most important subjects change from age to age, 
and a standard that is constantly changing is no standard at all. 

In the concluding part of his book, Dr. Fairbanks discusses the prog- 
ress of society, which he thinks depends on the ‘‘struggle for exist- 
ence "’ resulting in the ‘‘ survival of the fittest.'’ If I had space, I might 
discuss the proposition that we cannot know whether society is progress- 
ing or retrogressing unless we have the true ideal of social life, and Dr. 
Fairbanks does not present such an ideal. But what about the ‘ sur- 
vival of the fittest?’’ Fittest is a moral term ; those men are fittest who 
do the most for the benefit of the human race. Yet the struggle for exist- 
ence has no tendency to make such men survive. If, however, we deprive 
the term fittest of its moral significance, the phrase ‘ survival of the fittest’ 
reduces to the platitude that those survive that are fittest for surviving. 
This is virtually admitted by Dr. Fairbanks on his last page, where he says : 
‘* The doctrine of natural selection and the survival of the fittest in human 
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society represents simply the principle that those types best fitted to live 
are the ones that survive.’ Surely, living is the same as surviving ; and 
thus the famous ‘law’ is nothing but an identical proposition—a piece of 


pretentious trifling. 
James B, PETEKSON. 


Schopenhauer's Philosophie in seinen Briefen. Non Ropert SCHLUTER. 

Leipzig, Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1g00.—pp. 125. 

Schopenhauer's letters, several collections of which have been published 
at various times, can hardly fail to be of interest because of the personality 
of their writer and his great power of expression. The author of Schofen- 
hauer's Philosophie in seinen Briefen maintains as his thesis that the letters 
are not only interesting but of importance for a fuller comprehension of 
Schopenhauer's philosophy. He finds in them ample reason for rejecting 
the traditional denial of all development in Schopenhauer’s doctrines, and 
succeeds in showing first from the letters, and then also from passages taken 
from Schopenhauer’s published works that, however much Schopenhauer 
himself might deny any change, in reality his theories gradually lost most of 
the thoroughgoing idealism characterizing their early form, and became at 
bottom realistic. The same terms were used throughout, but the content 
ascribed to them underwent a radical modification. 

Following Schopenhauer’s own divisions of epistemology, metaphysics, 
esthetics, and ethics, the book under discussion considers one by one the 
most important subjects treated in the letters. In some cases where Schop- 
enhauer is defending theories questioned by his correspondents, the author 
makes a critical examination of the doctrines, the objections brought against 
them, and the replies, with a view to ascertaining their value for philosophy. 
This critical mode of treatment is especially prominent in the chapter on 
ethics. 

If one must choose from the interesting material presented, perhaps the 
subdivision upon metaphysics offers as valuable suggestions upon the 
interpretation of Schopenhauer as any portion of the book. Here the 
question is chiefly that of the nature of the will, whether or not it really 
deserves to be called the thing-in-itself in the Kantian sense of the term, 
In the first volume of Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung, the will is evi- 
dently just this, but later its significance becomes more limited. On the 
one hand, Schopenhauer maintained the entire separation of the will from 
the world of phenomena, from the idea ; on the other, he spoke in places 
of the ends of the unconscious will, of the false step that it makes in 
becoming the world, and of the power of the will to cease from willing. 
The difficulty in reconciling the two points of view led one of Schopen- 
hauer’s correspondents to propose a dilemna: either the willis a thing-in- 
itself, and in that case we can make no statements about it; or the obser- 
vations concerning its nature may be retained with the understanding that 
it has ceased to be the thing-in-itself. Schopenhauer’s attempt to solve 
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this difficulty took the form of a modification of his original doctrine. 
He explained that the thing-in-itself was the will only in its relatio to 
phenomena, and added: ‘‘ The affirmation and negation of the will is a 
mere Ve/’e and Nolle. The subject of them both is one and the same."’ 
Such a radical change in the conception of the will is fully expressed only 
in the letters, but Schopenhauer's later books also show a gradual approach 
to such an interpretation. At the same time the ideality of multiplicity and 
individualty are given up, and with the cessation of the absolute separation 
between the essence and manifestation of things, the essence or Wesen 
becomes immanent, where it has been transcendent. Side by side with 
this realistic modification of idealism, a change present in the other phases 
of Schopenhauer's thought no less than in the metaphysics, there is de- 
veloped another difference of standpoint. Dogmatism is left behind, and 
in its final form Schopenhauer's philosophy ends with a question. 

Winsee Casanen. GRACE NEAL DOLson. 
Friedrich Nietzsche und seine Herrenmoval, Von M. KRONENBERG. 

Miinchen, C. H. Beck, 1901.—pp. 35. 

Dr. Kronenberg’s monograph is a reproduction of an address delivered 
before certain divisions of the German society for ethical culture. Notwith- 
standing the modifications that the work has undergone to prepare it fora 
reading public, the essential character of the pamphlet seems to have been 
determined by its original purpose. Dr. Kronenberg wished to present to 
the society Nietzsche's message, to tell them what significance his writings 
have for real life. The practical side of Nietzsche's doctrines receives 
most attention ; and although in their investigation the writer shows great 
impartiality, he always assumes that the altruistic standpoint, at least in a 
modified form, is the standard with which Nietzsche’s system must be com- 
pared before any judgment can be passed upon it. The question is really 
not so much the nature of Nietzsche's ethics in itself, as its agreement, or 
disagreement with the tenets of the society for ethical culture. Sucha 
treatment is inevitably somewhat narrow in scope, but that fact need not 
constitute an objection to it. In the present case, Nietzsche is treated so 
sympathetically, in spite of his final condemnation, that one can hardly fail 
to find the discussion suggestive. 

Dr. Kronenberg regards Nietzsche's philosophy as the logical conclusion 
of egoism, which would be a possibility only if the individual existed for 
himself alone. Egoism is no less self-destructive, he says, than pure 
altruism. In reality every action includes both elements. Nietzsche's 
Herrenmora/ contradicts itself, for as soon as egoism is taken seriously and 
affirms only itself, it at the same time makes impossible the conditions of 
its own existence. Nietzsche's estimate of the prevalent system of morality 
is vitiated by his failure to distinguish between origin and value. He did 
not realize that the two are not identical, that a historical account is not at 
the same time an evaluation, although it may be of great assistance in de- 
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termining the latter. Nietzsche's greatest ability, Dr. Kronenberg con- 

cludes, was shown in his keen insight into obscure mental factors, and his 

most valuable work was the analysis of the unconscious conditions that lie 

at the basis of moral phenomena. GRACE NEAL DOLson, 
WELLS COLLEGE. 


Sageio sulle idee morali e politiche di Tommaso Hobbes. Per Giuseppe 

TARANTINO. Napoli, Giannini & Figli, 1g00.—pp. 144. 

This book offers us a concise, but thoroughly adequate presentation and 
criticism of the leading doctrines in Hobbes’s ethico-political system. The 
genesis of his philosophy and the influences determining it are treated with 
admirable clearness, and the enormous importance of Hobbes's work on 
the development of English ethical thought receives due emphasis. In 
agreement with Croom Robertson, the author rejects the notion that Hobbes 
was in any sort a disciple of Bacon, and lays stress on his affiliation to 
Galileo, to whom it is pointed out that he stood in a relation similar to that 
which Herbert Spencer holds to Darwin. In treating of Hobbes's ethics, 
Signor Tarantino argues with great force against the commonly received 
view that his moral system is a purely institutional one. He does not, he 
claims for him, make morality a function of politics, but politics a function 
of morality. The comparison made use of in this connection is most sug- 
gestive. ‘* It is true that in a hundred places the author of the Leviathian 
reiterates that the criterion of morality resides in the will of the supreme 
power of the state, but this must be understood in a sense analagous to 
that of the statement of the church of Rome, when it affirms that the cri- 
terion of truth is placed in the supreme head of the Catholic hierarchy. 
Truth does not emanate from the reason, or from the arbitrary will of the 
Pontiff ; it is outside of and above him, and the supreme hierarch has only 
the privilege of being its infallible interpreter.’’ So, he continues, is it in 
Hobbes’s theory, ethics is not an arbitrary creation of the sovereign power, 
nor are its laws merely conventional and temporary. The moral law gives 
the rational means of reaching that end to which by nature we tend; it 
issues from reason, which has recourse to the creation of a supreme civil 
power in order to render possible the realization of its own dictates. This 
clear recognition of the rationalistic element in Hobbes's thought is of value ; 
it is a happy phrase that for Hobbes “ Morality is the rationalization of 
Egoism."’ While full justice is done to his keen logical vigor, the criticism 
of the psychological premises on which his ethico-political conclusions rest 
is acute and searching. The book may be confidently recommended to 
those interested in the work of our first great English philosopher. 

FE. RITCHIE. 


Die transscendentale und die psychologische Methode. Von MAx F. 
SCHELER. Leipzig, Verlag der Diirr'schen Buchhandlung, 1900.— 
pp. 181. 

A work on philosophical methodology is acceptable at the present time, 
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even if the division, perhaps more apparent than real, between the two 
philosophic tendencies of the day, viz., the transcendental and the psycho- 
logical, is merely set forth in clear relief. The present booklet is an 
attempt to do this critically, and also to develop a view thereby which is 
more satisfactory than either. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first part is an historical sur- 
vey of philosophic method, The author points out that the methodologi- 
cal problem is characteristically a modern problem, not seriously raised by 
ancient or medieval thinkers. Three standpoints cover the ground of 
methodology—the mathem itica/ represented by Descartes, etc., the genetic 
which emphasizes the development of presentations and principles, and the 
historica/, which has regard to the dependence of method upon the general 
culture of the time. The mathematical has been obsolete at least since 
the inception of the Kantian transcendentalism. The genefic can claim 
equally the Kantian transcendentalist and the psychological empiricist in 
different ways. The Azsfortcal method has been only approximately em- 
ployed by the two wings of the genetic method and is the valuable part of 
both. For practical purposes of discussion it is necessary then to exam- 
ine only the methods of transcendentalism and of psychologism, since 
these cover the defective methods. 

The second part is engaged with (1) a presentation of the cardinal fea- 
tures of transcendental method respecting space, time, personality, and caus- 
ality, and with (2) a detailed criticism of the method respecting these cate- 
gories, together witha general criticism of some characteristic features of the 
transcendental method. To this general criticism considerable space is de- 
voted and several points are scored. (a) The author claims that the logical 
reductive procedure of transcendentalism has not the objective real value it 
purports to have. Its principles cannot constitute experience if they can- 
not be contradicted by it, z. ¢., if they are indifferent to the content of ex- 
perience. Such inquiry into the /ogica/ possibility must be supplemented 
by inquiry into the rea/ possibility of experience as it resides in living per- 
sonality determined by a historically defined status of culture. (6) Its 
claim to be critic of sciences canret be maintained; much rather must 
any epistemology be subject to correction by the positive work of science. 
(c) The epistemological principles developed by the transcendental method 
are purely formal. They are too rich in content to be valid for all pos- 
sible experience, as claimed. The laws of thought which formal logic 
gives are the only ones which will stand thistest. On the other hand, they 
are too empty and barren to be of any actual use in the problem of life. 
(d) As to a starting-point it cannot be any definite ‘given’ whether of 
mathematics or of natural science, as the transcendental method makes it, 
but must include the total range of knowledge, unscientific values, and 
personal acts, the Ardetfswe/f; and this forms the only well-grounded 
basis for philosophical procedure. (¢) This general criticism is followed 
by sections of special criticism, very brisk and interesting, upon the trans- 
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cendental treatment of the fore-mentioned categories, insisting upon the 
necessity of a broader statement of the problems of space, time, etc., than 
transcendentalism gives. 

The third part is occupied with a presentation and criticism of the psycho- 
logical method as represented by such men as Lipps, Laas, James, Avena- 
rius, Cornelius. The author finds much of permanent value in this method 
whose explanatory principles are always more than formal, namely causal 
But he also finds characteristic flaws. Psychology's claim to be the science 
of the subjective, the science of total experience, the science of the sciences, 
and the Wundtian claim that it is the science of immediate experience are 
passed in unfavorable review. He condemns the psychological method 
of starting from definite and original data such as ‘‘ here and now given 
feelings’’ as a pure fiction, and charges the method with confusing mere 
psychic existence with living spirit as expressed in the concrete relations of 
society, in law, religion, etc., at any stage of culture. 

He closes with a clear summary of results a work which is character- 


ized by breadth of view and logical arrangement. 
W. B. LANE. 


Mt. Union COLLece, 


Ancient Ideals : A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from Early 
Times to the Establishment of Christianity. By HENRY Osnorn TAYLOR, 
New York, Published for the Columbia University Press by The Mac- 
millan Company; London, Macmillan & Co., 1900.—2 vols. pp. xi, 
461, 430. 

The volumes of Mr. Taylor described in the above heading cover a large 
and varied field, embracing such social and ethical phenomena as the 
Germans include in Aw/turgeschichte. An immense tract of history is 
traversed from the earliest records of oriental civilization down to the cul- 
ture of the Greco-Roman world in the Hellenistic period. Questions re- 
garding the primitive savage state are not discussed. Only those races or 
nations are considered, which attained to some notable civilization as proven 
by their monuments, The author does not attempt to go beyond actual 
records and existing monuments, and such inferences as he draws are de- 
rived from data generally accepted by scholars. The subjects of inquiry 
vary with the genius of the several races ; the ideals of different peoples 
differ, some giving expression to their highest spiritual life in religion, others 
in the various forms of art, literature, or science. The complex of civiliza- 
tion is regarded as a product of human endeavor in a theistically governed 
world. ‘* The long course of human growth, that is to say, the evolution 
of those mental and spiritual qualities that distinguish man, is a process of 
attainment, which is wrought out ceaselessly by human effort, working 
within the power of God"' (Vol. II., p. 377). Ethical and religious elements 
occupy the main attention of Mr. Taylor, and, these are treated with rare 
insight, often with a poetic touch, a bit of glowing imagery, that make the 
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book attractive as literature. Indeed, it is in the spirit of letters rather than 
of philosophy that the entire work is written. The writer is not, however, 
a phrase-maker. The volumes are a mass of well-digested and well-stated 
facts, systematically arranged, in which one rarely finds words or ideas ill- 
mated. A very considerable addition is herein made to our literature on 
pre Christian conditions of civilization. Much of the matter comes from 
primary sources and amongst secondary sources the best have been used 
and used with singular thoroughness and appreciation. The author fills 
five brief chapters with the description of culture conditions in Egypt, with 
its ‘‘mighty power for toil,’ Chaldaea and China, with its ‘‘ fetish of the 
past,’ India, Iran, and in Buddhism, The remainder of the two volumes 
is occupied with Graeco-Roman civilization and with the Jews. The unpro- 
gressive conservatism, the relative intellectual credity, the sway of cere- 
monial, the power of mysticism, the genius for religion, and the weakness 
in scientific inference and in the statement of conceptual knowledge, are 
traits interestingly analysed out of the oriental racial life. In the treatment 
of Greece and Rome, which is the main part of the work, chief attention is 
given to ideals inart and ethics. This is all done witha skillful, though some- 
what lavish, hand. My main grievances with the book are the excessively 
voluminous quotations and excerpts, which occupy immense space and in- 
terfere with the progress of the argument (they might serve a good purpose 
in footnotes or an appendix), and the excessively careless treatment of Greek 
citations. These blemishes should have been removed in the proof. The fol- 
lowing misprints are noted here not as an exhaustive or even approximately 
exhaustive list, but as examples of exceedingly numerous errors of a similar 
kind: Vol. I; p. 146, teextocav for tetxtecoav, todvxpiooc for ToAdxpvoos, 
Die for Das . . . Epos, note 1; p. 149, ¥éa for ¥ed; p. 161, vode for véoc; 
p. 164, dvorivo for dSiornvor ; p. 168, aicimov for aicmov ; p. 169, irep and wep 
for izép; p. 173, Sovrh for Bovdiy and Arde for Awe; p. 202, undév for pndév; 
p. 222, Anivdvvor Gpérac for "Axivdvvoc Saperai; p. 247, xaxeoc for kaxac, xa2o¢ for 
KaZac, opdverv for opoveir ; p. 287, uimnor for miunerc ; p. 322, Veia poipa for eia 
xoipa; p. 336 and wherever used, Nichomachean for Nicomachean ; Vol. II, 


p. 279, azalovia for a2aloveia ; p. 317, iAacudc for iAacudc, K. T. 2., K, T. A. 


W. A. H. 


Politics and the Moral Law. By Gustav Rvuemewin. Translated by 
Rupo_r Tomso, Jr. Edited with introduction and notes by FRED- 
ERICK W. Hots. New York and London, The Macmillan Co., 
190I—pp. 125. 

The author of this work was engaged most of his life in educational 
work, though in 1848 he went into politics and joined in the unsuccessful 
attempt to found a new German Empire under the lead of Prussia. Dur- 
ing the last years of his life he was chancellor of the University of Tiibin- 
gen, and the work here translated is an address delivered at the University 
in 1874. The author's views, I must say, are not such as | can approve. 
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His doctrine is that though the moral law applies to politics as well as to 
all other human activities, yet the moral principles applicable to politics 
are entirely different from those of private life. ‘‘ Politics,"’ he says, ‘‘as 
all human action, is subject to the authority of moral duty, but the moral 
law which prescribes virtues and duties for the individual is not available 
in the conduct of public affairs’’ (p. 48). And again: ‘* Moreover, how 
can the golden rule be applied to the relation of one state to another? 
None of the ties which bind man to man can join state to state’’ (p. 34). 
He then goes on to argue that though the state is founded on the very idea 
of justice, yet the ordinary principles of justice do not apply to the conduct 
of the state itself. Such doctrines, I confess, seem to me nothing less than 
immoral. Of course, the whole moral law is not applicable to politics, be- 
cause the state does not cover the whole field of the moral life ; it exists for 
certain purposes only, the chief of which is the maintenance of justice. 
But, so far as the activity of the state extends, it is just as much under the 
control of moral principles as the individual is, and the principles in both 
cases are the same. 

Mr. Holls, however, evidently agrees with the author's views, for he 
quotes largely from an address by Lord Lytton in which he lays down the 
same doctrines as those of Ruemelin. Lytton says: ‘‘ Of the class of ob- 
ligations which constitute private morals, only one, namely, justice, has a 
place in public morals, and the sort of justice which finds its place in public 
morals is totally different from the justice which relates to individuals"’ 
(p. 111). Such doctrines are repugnant to every unbiased conscience ; and 
I believe that the best men will concur in a remark by the late Edward 
J. Phelps which is quoted in this book, that the foreign policy of America 
** should have for its basis the opposite of the theory set forth by Lord 
Lytton. It should be founded in the highest morality and justice ; it should 
prefer the right to the expedient, or rather should find in the right what is 
always in the end the expedient."’ JAMES B. PETERSON. 


The Origins of Art: A Psychological and Sociological Inguiry. By Yrjé 

Hirn. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1g00.—pp. xi, 327. 

This important book is a delightfully definite, clear, and psychologically 
sound treatise on a subject in whose discussion the qualities just named 
have been sufficiently rare. Its problem is distinctly stated at the outset to 
be the investigation of the reason why works of art are created, not why 
they are enjoyed ; and the author further discriminates between the utili- 
tarian factors that have codperated to produce works of art in the history of 
the race, and the art-impulse proper. His account of the psychological 
nature of this impulse is as follows: Every emotion tends to manifest it- 
self in actions, which enhance its pleasure if it be pleasant and relieve its 
pain if it be painful, since activity is accompanied by pleasure and 
inhibition by pain. Out of this general tendency to active emotional ex- 
pression the art-impulse grows through the introduction of a social factor : 
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the individual desire that others shall share his emotion, in order, primi- 
tively, that his own relieving or enhancing activities may be further 
stimulated by the sight of similar manifestation in others. ‘‘ The work of 
art presents itself as the most effective means by which the individual is 
enabled to convey to widerand wider circles of sympathizers an emotional 
state similar to that by which he is himself dominated.’’ The intrinsic 
features of all forms of artistic expression will then have this characteristic : 
they will be selected because of their fitness to propagate the artist's 
emotional state in the minds of others. Rhythm favors emotional con- 
tagion by its hold on the attention ; dramatic representation, of course, 
through the tendency to imitate ; sensuous beauty, again, by predisposing 
the attention favorably. The work of art acquires certain intellectual 
qualities, because in many cases the emotion cannot be transmitted to an 
outsider without, in the author’s phrase, ‘‘ accounting for it to his intellect'’; 
and also because the transmission requires the focusing of attention on 
certain aspects or elements. 

Such is, in outline, Professor Hirn'’s account of the origin of the pure 
art impulse. It will be noticed that he has made sensuous beauty a 
subordinate element introduced merely to conciliate the attention. He 
objects strongly to ‘‘ the fatal confusion between art theory and the science 
of beauty "’ which has led Mr. Marshall, for example, to derive art from 
an impulse ‘‘to produce objects or objective conditions which should at- 
tract by pleasing ;'’ and Professor Baldwin to speak of ‘* self-exhibition "’ 
as a mainspring of the artimpulse. The author's theory is that the artist 
attracts only to communicate. His objection to the term ‘‘ self-exhibition,”’ 
by the way, is not the one we should expect from him. He says: ‘*It 
seems somewhat difficult to make this self-exhibiting—in a sense that im- 
plies an actual audience—the aim and purpose of, for instance, the most 
intimate and personal examples of lyrical poetry.’’ Surely the term does 
not imply an actual audience any more than Professor Hirn’s social theory 
of art does, and the latter requires reference to an imaginary audience as 
well for lyrical poetry as for any other formof art. The real difference 
between the two is that Professor Baldwin like Mr. Marshall makes the 
artist’s main purpose the commending of himself to his audience, whereas 
for Professor Hirn the commending is secondary to the communication of 
emotion. 

The relation of the author’s theory to the intellectualistic view of art is 
also interesting. The fact, that in seeking to present the aspect or quality 
of a thing which shall best transmit the artist’s emotional state, and by which 
he often hits upon that which best represents the thing's essential nature, 
has led, we are told, to the error of supposing that itis the province of art 
to represent the essential qualities of things. 

In the second part of the book the writer turns from the psychological to 
the historical point of view, and investigates the part played in the concrete 
development of art by the various utilitarian motives involved in the com- 
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munication of information, in the making of historical records, in work, 
war, love, and magic. Especially full and careful is the discussion of the 
function of sexual selection in the development of art. Everywhere the dis- 
tinction is carefully drawn between the pure art impulse, as Professor Hirn 
conceives it, and all other coéperating factors. He has certainly demon- 
strated that the desire to communicate emotion is fundamental in the psy- 
chology of art. Whether it is the sole element in the art impulse, or 
whether the desire to commend oneself by producing what is sensuously 
beautiful may not be codrdinate with it, is largely a question of definition. 
MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 


The Child: A Study in the Evolution of Man. By ALEXANDER FRANCIS 
CHAMBERLAIN. New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1900.—pp. 
xii, 498. 

Professor Chamberlain's work is, as the sub-title indicates, not a record 
of child study as such, but a treatise on the development of the child in its 
phylogenetic significance. The heading of one of the chapters, ‘‘ The 
Child as Revealer of the Past’ is applicable in a sense to all of them; 
throughout, the comparision is constantly drawn between the child and 
primitive man. The author's aim has been to collect statements and 
theories from a wide range of authorities and to present them mostly in the 
form of direct quotations. This method guards, he thinks, against the pos- 
sibility of his misinterpreting the views of others; but it is a question 
whether he has not carried it to such excess as to give the contents of the 
book a somewhat undigested and bewildering look. Nevertheless, the 
book is a compendium of much information that would otherwise be 


widely scattered. 
MARGARET FLOY WASHBURN. 


Robert Mayers Auffassung des Causalprincitps und Begrindung des Princips 
von der Erhaltung der Energie. Von J. W. A. Hickson. Halle, 1900. 
—pp. 48. 

This is a doctor's thesis presented to the University of Halle. In it the 
author shows, as Riehl has already done in his PAi/osophischer Kriticismus 
and in a recent article published in the Sigwart Festschrift, that Mayer 
arrived at the principle of the conservation energy by deducing it logically 
from the proposition : ‘‘ A quantity, which arises from nothing, cannot be 
annihilated '’ ; that is, from nothing nothing comes, and nothing goes into 
nothing. Hence every change must have its cause, and the effect must 
be equal to the cause. If the effect were, quantitatively considered, 
greater than the cause, something would arise out of nothing. It follows 
from this that the cause itself passes over entirely into the effect. Mayer 
also developed a satisfactory notion of force or energy. Force is some- 
thing expended in the production of motion, it is mechanical work, a 
body's capacity for work. Forces are causes of changes. There is in 
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truth only one single force, for the different forces are transformed into 
each other. Whatever the different natural forces may be in themselves, the 
effects in which they express themselves are measurable mechanical ac- 
tions. The notion of a force inhering in the things is a chimera. When 
we speak of the transformation of energy we use a figurative expression of 
a fact ; it means a constant numerical relation, nothing else. The question 
concerning the essence of force is futile. 

The author also points out that the principle cannot really be proved 
otherwise than Mayer proved it. ‘We cannot prove it from the mechanical 
conception of nature, nor can we prove the latter from the former. Nor 
can we prove it by experiments. As for the law of causality itself, it is a 
necessary presupposition of scientific experience ; itis not alaw of nature, 
but a postulate and rule of natural research, The necessity of the causal 
principle and the interpretation of the causal notion are ultimately depend- 
ent on the principle of the quantitative immutability of nature. 

The reason, in my opinion, why Mayer gets so much out of his funda- 
mental principles is because he puts so much intothem. His conception 
of causality contains more than we usually understand by that notion. 
Dr. Hickson sees no objection to this, but regards it as not only allowable, 
but necessary to examine and correct the notions that are handed down to 
us. Thatisall very true, but the question arises, Is Mayer’s conception 


of causality really the correct one? 
FRANK THILLY, 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI. 


The following books also have been received : 


The Works of George Berkeley; Including His Posthumous Works. 
With Prefaces, Annotations, Appendices, and an Account of his Life. 
By ALEXANDER CAMPBELL FRASER. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 
1901. In Four Volumes. Vol. I. Philosophical Works, 1705-21.—pp. 
Ixxxvii, 527; Vol. II. Philosophical Works, 1732-—33.—pp. 415; Vol. 
III. Philosophical Works, 1734-52.—pp. vi, 412; Vol. IV. Miscellane- 
ous Works, 1707—50.—pp. viii, 611. 

The Adversaries of the Sceptic, or the Specious Present. A New Inquiry 
into Human Knowledge. By ALFRED HODDER. London, Swan Son- 
nenschein & Co. ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1901.—pp. 339. 


The Evolution of Consciousness. By LEONARD HALL, London and Ox- 
ford, Williams and Norgate, 1901.—pp. 152. 

Three Dialogues between Hylas and Philonous. By GEORGE BERKELEY. 
Reprint Edition. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co, ; London, 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., 1901.—pp. vi, 136. 

The Circulation in the Nervous System. By HERMAN GASSER. Platte- 
ville, Wisconsin, The Journal Publishing Co., 1901.—pp. 156. 
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Contributions to a Psychological Theory of Music. By MAX Meyer. [The 
University of Missouri Studies, Vol. I, No. 1.] Columbia, Missouri, 
Published by the University.—pp. vi, 80. 

Notes on Child Study. By EDWARD LEE THORNDIKE. [Columbia Univer- 
sity Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Education, Vol. VIII, 
Nos. 3-4.] New York, The Macmillan Co.; Berlin, Mayer and 
Miiller, 1901.—pp. 157. 

The Correlation of Mental and Physical Tests. By CLARK WISSLER. 
[Psychological Review Monograph Supplements, Vol. III, No. 6 
(whole No. 16); Columbia University Contributions to Philosophy, Psy- 
chology, and Education, Vol. IX, No. 2.] New York, The Macmillan 
Co., 1901.—pp. 62. 

Kants Lehre vom Genie und die Entstehung der‘ Kritik der Urtetilskraft,”’ 
Von Otto ScHLapp. Géttingen, Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1901.— 
pp. xii, 463. 

Das sittliche Leben: Eine Ethik auf psychologischer Grundlage. Mit 
einem Anhang: Mietssche’'s Zarathustra-Lehre. Von HERMANN 


Scuwarz. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1901.—pp. xi, 417. 

Allgemeine A-sthetik, Von JONAS COHN. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann, 
1901.—pp. X, 293. 

Geschichtsphilosophie: Einleitung zu einer Weltgeschichte sett der Vilker- 
wanderung. Von THEODOR LINDNER. Stuttgart, J. G. Cotta’sche 
Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1901.—xii, 206. 

Die Sprachstirungen geistig suriickgebliebener Kinder. Von Av, LIEB- 
MANN. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1901.—pp. 78. 

Die Entwicklung der Phlanzenkenntnis beim Kinde und bet Volkern, Mit 
einer Einleittung: Logik der statistischen Methode. Von WILHELM 
AMENT. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1901.—pp. 59. 

Gustav Theodor Fechner. Rede zur Feier seines hundertjihrigen Ge- 
burtstages. Gehalten von WILHELM WunNpT. Leipzig, Wilhelm Engel- 
mann, 1901.—pp. 92. 

Klassicismus und Naturalismus bet Fr. Th. Vischer. Von Ericu Hey- 
FELDER. Berlin, R. Gaertner, 1901.—pp. 86. 

Thomas von Aquino und Kant, ein Kampf sweterWelten. Von RUDOLF 
EvckeN. Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1901.—pp. 44. 

Pascal. [Les grands philosophes.] Par Ap. HatzFeLp. Paris, Félix 
Alcan, 1901.—pp. xii, 291. 

Les timides et la timidité. Par PAuL HARTENBERG. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1g01.—pp. xv, 265. 

L' éwolution de la doctrine utilataive de 1789 a 1815. Par Evie HALévy. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. iv, 385. 
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La jeunesse de Bentham. Par Evie Hatvy. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901. 
—pp. xv, 447. 

L'annie philosophique. Publite sous la direction de F, PILLON. 
Onziéme année—1goo. Paris, Félix, Alcan, 1901.—pp. 316. 

L' opinion et la foule, Par G. TaRpeE. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. 
vii, 227. 

Etude sur les origines et la nature du Zohar: Pricétdée dune étude sur 
[ histoire de la Kabbale. Par S. KARppe. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.— 
pp. x, 604. 

L’évolutionnisme en morale. Etude sur la philosophie de Herbert Spencer. 
Par JEAN HALLEUx. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. 228. 

Etudes de psychologie. (L’homme droit et l'homme gauche—IIlusions 
visuelles—Illusions de poids—Circulation et cérébration.) Par J. J. 
VAN BIERVLIET.—Gand, A. Siffer; Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. 201. 

Pour la raison pure.—Les conflits de [ imagination et dela raison, Par F. 
EvELLIN. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. 34. 


‘L’ education morale dans l'université: Conférences et discussions. Pres- 


idées par M. ALFRED CROISET. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1901.—pp. xii, 
241. 

La mente di Galileo Galelei, Per VINCENZO GRIMALDI. Napoli, Detken 
and Rocholl, 1901.—pp. 122. 











NOTES. 


It is with regret that we announce the death of Professor Joseph Le Conte 
on July 6th. Although by profession he was not a philosopher, still by his 
large scientific outlook and by his deep interest in the theory of evolution 
and in the philosophy of religion, he won a prominent place among 
American speculative thinkers. He was born in Liberty County, Ga., 
Feb. 26, 1823, studied in Franklin College, and after his graduation there 
went to the College of Physicians and Surgeons in New York, where he re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of medicine in 1845. He spent several years 
in medical practice at Macon, Ga., but his intense enthusiasm for scientific 
research caused him to abandon the life of a general practitioner of medi- 
cine, and to go to study under Agassiz at Harvard. He received the de- 
gree of B.S. from the Lawrence Scientific School in 1851. In 1852 he 
became professor in Oglethorpe College ; the next year he accepted a call 
to Franklin College, and in 1857 to South Carolina College. During the 
Civil War he was chemist to the Confederate government, first in the 
medical laboratory, and then in the Nitre and Mining Bureau. In 1869 he 
was made professor of geology and natural history in the newly-founded 
University of California, and there he remained till his death. His pub- 
lished works are: Religion and Science, a Course of Sunday Lectures 
(1873); Elements of Geology (1878), followed by subsequent editions; Sighz, 
or the Principles of Monocular and Binocular Vision (1880); A Compend 
of Geology for High Schools (1884); Evolution : Its Nature, Its Evidences, 
and Its Relation to Religious Thought (1888) and (1891); in addition to a 
large number of articles that appeared in various journals. In philosophy 
he was an evolutionistic idealist. ‘If we could get behind the veil of 
Nature we should find . . . a person. But if so, we must conclude, an 
Infinite Person, and therefore the only Complete Personality. Perfect 
personality is not only self-conscious but se/f-existent. Our personalities 
are self conscious, indeed, but not self-existent. They are only imperfect 
images, and, as it were, separated fragments of the Infinite Personality— 
God."" (Zhe Conception of God, p. 68.) Physical and chemical forces 
are ‘‘a portion of the omnipresent Divine Energy in a diffused unindi- 
viduated state. \ndividuation of this Energy, 7. ¢. self-activity, begins, as 
I suppose, with life, and proceeds, Jarz fassu, with organization of matter, 
to complete itself as a Moral Person in man."’ (/éid., p. 76.) ‘‘ On this 
view, spirit—which is a spark of Divine Energy—is a potential in dead 
matter, a germ in plants, a quickened embryo in animals, and comes to 
birth into a higher world of spirit life in man.’" This evolution is controlled 
by a purpose. ‘‘ The sole purpose of this progressive individuation of the 
Divine Energy by evolution is finally to have, in man, something not only 
to contemplate but also to love and to be loved by, and, in the ideal man, 
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to love and to be loved by supremely.’’ (/did., p. 77.) ‘‘ By this view 
there is a new significance in Nature. Nature is the womb z# which, and 
evolution the process 4y which, are generated Sons of God. Now—do 
you not see ?— Without immortality, the whole process is balked—the whole 
process of cosmic evolution is futile. Shall God be so long and at so great 
pains to achieve a sfirit, capable of communing with him, and then allow 
it to lapse again into nothingness?’’ (J/did., p. 78.) This of course is not 
the place to dwell upon Professor Le Conte's scientific work, but it is a 
matter of general interest to know that his writings were one of the most 
influential factors in bringing about an early acceptance of evolution by 
the American layman. E. B. McG. 


America lost another prominent thinker in the death of John Fiske on 
July 4, 1901. Mr. Fiske was born at Hartford, Conn., in 1842, and was 
graduated from Harvard University in 1863. From 1869 to 1871 he was 
lecturer on philosophy at Harvard, and from 1872 to 1879 assistant li- 
brarian. During recent years he has devoted himself to public lecturing 
and to writing. Although Mr, Fiske is more widely known as an historian 
than as a philosopher, his contributions to the philosophical interpretation 
of evolution attracted much attention. His principal philosophical works 
are: Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy (1874); The Unseen World (1876); 
Darwinism and Other Essays (1879); Excursions of an Evolutionist (1883); 
Destiny of Man (1884); /dea of God (1885); Through Nature to God (1899). 

Mr. Fiske was an evolutionist and an idealist. The general attitude of 
his thought is well expressed in the following sentences from his latest 
philosophical book : ‘‘ When we have once thoroughly grasped the mon- 
otheistic conception of the universe as an organic whole animated by the 
omnipresent spirit of God, we have at once taken leave of that materialism 
to which the universe was merely an endless multitude of phenomena. 
We begin to catch glimpses of the meaning and dramatic purposes of things ; 
at all events, we rest assured that there is such a meaning. . . . From 
man’s origin we gather hints of his destiny, and the study of evolution leads 
our thoughts through nature to God.’ 

Professor Charles H. Judd, recently of New York University, has been’ 
appointed professor of psychology and pedagogy at the University of Cin- 
cinnati. 

Dr. Thomas H. Haines has been appointed assistant professor of phi- 
losophy in Ohio State University. 

The newly established chair of philosophy in Tulane University has been 
filled by the appointment of Professor Edward E. Shieb of the University of 
South Carolina. 


Consciousness, Self-Consciousness, and the Self. 
The summary of the article by Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall in Jfind, 
No. 37, as published in the May number of the REviEw, does not appear to 
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have been adequate or accurate, and at our suggestion Mr. Marshall has 
furnished us the following synopsis of his argument : 


If we adopt the hypothesis that each special mental state in a given in- 
dividual corresponds with a differentiation of process in that individual's 
nervous system, then ‘self-consciousness’ must have coincident with it some 
special form of neural activity. The neural process in man is the activity 
of an enormously complex neural system which itself is made up of minor 
neural systems : consciousness then under this hypothesis is naturally looked 
upon as a vast psychic system made up of minor psychic systems. As we 
speak of elements of a neural system so we may properly speak of the ele- 
ments of a psychic system, but in both cases we are compelled to conceive 
of the specially active element as part and parcel of the related sytem. The 
element is what it is because it is an inherent part of a system ; and the sys- 
tem is what it is because it is formed of elements which may be the centers 
of newly appearing activities in the system as a whole, In the complex 
neural system as a whole, any increment of activity in any minor system 
will stand in contrast with the mass of activity of the complex system as a 
whole. The most ordinary presentations to the Self correspond with such 
special increments of neural activity ; hence we are led to ask whether the 
Self may not be that part of consciousness which corresponds with the mass 
of activity in the complex neural system as a whole. Under such an hypo- 
thesis the state of ‘ self-consciousness’ would be explicable as the correlate 
of a special form of neural activity where (first) a whole minor system of 
the great complex system is aroused to a higher grade of activity than that 
of the complex system of systems as a whole ; and where (second) within 
this minor system a special part is raised to a still higher grade of activity 
than appears in the minor system itself as a whole. Thus, under this hy- 
pothesis the higher activity of this minor system as a whole, but excepting the 
still higher activity of its special part, has as its correlate what we call the 
empirical ego; and the still higher activity of the special part of this minor 
system appears as a presentation to this empirical ego, the empirical ego and 
the presentation to the empirical ego together being a presentation to the 
Self, which Self corresponds with the activity of the mass of elements of 
the complex system of systems as a whole. The Self is thus part and 
parcel of consciousness but is unpresentable. So far as an ego appears as 
an object of attention it becomes in that fact an empirical ego presented to 
the Self, and not the Self. Of the nature of this true Self we can therefore 
have only indirect evidence ; but we note that the Self in its fundamental 
nature cannot be diverse from the presentations to the Self. Indeed this 
Self can be little else than a vast bundle of ‘instinct feelings’ which are 
unemphatic and unified in the mass of the Self. But it is the Self which 
determines to a large extent what elements of its system shall be empha- 
sized and thus become presentations to the Self. This view therefore has 
a special importance in relation to the problem of the relation of Belief and 
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Will. Belief is essentially an act of volition; and is an effect from the 
Self. We always will to believe. \n all cases of willing to believe the proc- 
ess is the same; and consists in the appearance from within the Self of 
some influence which compels the resolution, in some one direction, of the 


conscious opposition involved in doubt. 
HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL. 
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